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The Bucking Stool, the Granks, anv the Pillorp. 





=m) TRANGE would now be the apparition of 
the Tumbril—Cuckstool—Ducking Stool— 
in our streets; yet it existed in England at 
the time of the battle of Hastings— 
flourished through a long succession of centuries—and 
lingered into our own. Various in name and in form, 
yet alike contrived for the ignominious exposure of 
offenders, it lived its rude life from generation to 
generation, but is now as obsolete as the pillory—a relic 
of former days that was formally abolished by Act of 
Parliament in the year 1837. 

Dead as is the ducking stool in the present age, a fine 
fell upon the borough of Gateshead in 1627 for its want of 
one; and the omission was supplied at a cost of 12s. in 
1628. Perchance there was a general overhauling of 
the parishes in the reign of Charles I. In 1629, 
as we learn from the Household Books of Lord William 








&COLD’S BRIDLE AND DRUNKARD’S CLOAK. 


Howard, who had a mansion in the Strand, he paid 10s. 
**to the collectors within the parish of St. Clement’s for 
a sesement for making stocks, sock-houses [lock-houses *] 
duckinge stools, and other things for correction of rouges 
and malefactors.” 

Newcastle, at a later day, was reproached for the 
absence of a ducking stool. John Willis, of Ipswich, 
quoted by Ralph Gardner in his “‘ England’s Grievance 
Discovered in Relation to the Coal Trade” (1655), in- 
dicts our forefathers for the use of the Branks and the 
Barrel—the Scold’s Bridle and the Drunkard’s Cloak— 
and for the requirement by the Merchants’ and Cord- 
wainers’ Companies of a ten years’ apprenticeship : usages 
not granted (says Willis) by the charter laws of the 
borough, and ‘*repugnant to the known laws of England,’ 
which laws he sets forth to be—an apprenticeship of seven 
years ; a fine of 5s., or half-a-dozen hours in the stocks, 
for drunkards; and ‘“‘scoulds to be 
duckt over head and ears into the 
water in a ducking stool.” Whether the 
scold would prefer a gag or a dip, is a 
question on which we can offer no 
opinion. But in 1686 the historian of 
Staffordshire, Dr. Plot, pronounces the 
iron crown a more successful remedy 
than the wooden throne. ‘‘ They have 
an artifice,” says he, ‘“‘at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne and Walsall, for correction 
of scolds, which it does so effectually 
that I look upon it as much to be pre- 
ferred to the ducking stool.” This, he 
observes, “‘not only endangers the 
health of the party, but also gives the 
tongue liberty *twixt every dip; to 
neither of which the bridle is at ali 
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liable.” To what pain the woman wearing the bridle 
was liable, let Pennant’s ‘“‘Tour in Scotland ” declare. 
He was at Langholm in 1772, within a month of the 
application of the branks, and saw the instrument—its 
iron gag ‘“‘as sharp as a chisel”—which “‘cut the poor 
female till blood gushed from each side of the mouth ”— 
“not only the inhumanity, but the legality of the prac- 
tice,” calling for consideration, 

We have no note of the time to which the use of the 
branks came down in Newcastle. It appears, by Willis’s 
deposition, to have displaced the ducking stool in the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century. Ducking had 
been practised in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Poor 
sinners were scourged—ducked—pilloried—in the reign of 
*“*Good Queen Bess.” The pillory was so venerable an 
instrument in the time of the Tudors that five shilling 
had to be spent over a new “tree” for itin 1561. In 








A View of the Pillory, made in Newcastle, Dec? 1812, 
‘for Johnson Reed, crimp. 


that same year Gavin Aydon, who lived near St. 
Andrew’s Churchyard, Newcastle, was “‘settyng a man 
in the pallerye,” and “syurgyn a boye about the 
town,” and receiving sixteenpence for the “two 
dayes.” He also turned his hand to the “duking 
of Jannat Sawter,” in 1563. In the year preceding, 
“Peter Gracobe, the dukar in the watter,” had 
“for his quarterich” a crown—a payment which, if 
the Ipswich deponent had witnessed it, would have 
received his constitutional approval; while he would 
equally have condemned the bestowal of a groat, in 1595, 
on the officer who conducted “ta woman through the 
towne for skoulding, with brankes.” 

To the use of the ducking stool on the Tyne in Eliza- 
bethan days we have the further testimony of one of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts of Durham. In the year 1562, 
when Peter Gracobe was a ducker, Janet Clerk had a 





suit in progress against Agnes Aydon, Guy or (Gavin's 
wife. They had been “chiding in the streit”; and 
“* William Lee, collyer, hard Gawan Aidon’s wyf say to 
the said Janet Clerk, ‘Go thy way, like nowghth, as 
thou art, and cut a purse, as thou haist done bifore tyme, 
and thou may be duckt in Tyne, as thou haith beene.’ ” 
There had been ducking of scolds in Newcastle long 

before Agnes and Janet were chiding by the church- 
yard. The cuckstool had stood thereabouts in an age 
when the church was a “kirk” in the vernacular, and the 
merchants’ booths gave life to the suburban quarter. 
There is an allusion to the apparatus in “the curious 
account of the wards preserved in the archives of the 
Corporation, in a very old hand, but without date,” made 
use of by the Rev. John Brand in writing his history of 
Newcastle. ‘‘ Andrew Tower,” says the manuscript, 
‘shall have in warde fro’ the Great Nun Yate, so 
upwarde upon the East Rawe unto a burne beside Lam 
Place, that rynns to Lork Burn, with all the Cokstole 
Bothes, and with all the West Rawe of Sid Gate, fro’ 
Gallowe Gate unto the Water Myln beside Sainct James 
Kirk.” The tributary babbling to the burn, and the 
water-mill rumbling beside the kirk, fall harmoniously 
on the ear with the ducking stool of unknown days that 
gave its name to the booths of our early merchants. 
With easy effort the imagination may revive on the spot 
some such sheet of water as was in the mind of the love- 
lorn maid in Gay’s pastoral, when she exclaimed, with a 
saving *‘ if ”— 

Tlls me to the pond, where the high stool 

On the long ~~ hangs o’er the muddy pool ; 

That stool, the dread of every scolding quean ; 

Yet, sure a lover should not die so mean ! 

There, placed aloft, I’ll rave and rail by fits, 

Though all the parish say I’ve lost my wits ; 


And thence, if courage holds, myself I’ll throw, 
And quench my passion in the lake below. 


By lake or stream, in long-gone days, stood the ducking 
stool in permanent occupation ; or it was brought thither 
from its place of repose when wanted. It was a fixed or 
locomotive engine at the pleasure of the town or parish. 
It had firm possession of the earth, or it ran over its sur- 
face on wheels. What was called the “‘tumbril ” had its 
chair at the termination of a long tram, and the culprit 
was tipped into the water at one end, and restored to the 
air by the pull of a rope at the other. Sometimes—(for 
there was a fashion in correction as in costume)—a trans- 
verse bar moved like an engine beam, upward and down- 
ward, at the summit of a perpendicular post. At this end 
of the bar was a rope—at the other end a suspended 
chair; and near the ground was a low platform on 
wheels. Off roiled the machine, when wanted for active 
duty, with a parish rabble at its wheels; and when the 
convenient water was attained, the miserable sinner was 
alternately hoisted and dipped by the “‘ proper officer.” 
At the head of the late Mr. W. H. Brockett’s ‘* Notes on 
Ducking Stools,” the scene is depicted by the graver of 
Mr. Jewitt. The culprit sits in the chair over a running 
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stream. A dozen parishioners, led by a sober senior with 
bands and a grave matron with a muff, represent the 
village community. A quaint official handles the rope, 
prepared to inflict the cooling penalty ; a feathered pair 
come calmly swimming down the flood, so used to a 
ducking that they are unexcited by the ceremony ; and 
the lady awaiting her bath looks as placid as the ducks or 
the beadle. 

Occasionally the machine was of the fashion described 
by “‘Sparabella” in the ‘‘Shepherd’s Week ”—the seat 


occupying one end of a horizontal plank moving on a post 
by the water’s edge, so that the offender could be made to 
revolve, and was now over the land, now over the more 
mobile element, and ready for momentary depression. 
Ingenuity found ample exercise in the adaptation of the 
several modes to the same hydropathic end; and in 
Chambers’s ‘* Book of Days,” and elsewhere, the varieties 
are sketched by the pencil and engraved in wood. 

The punishment is generally associated in the popular 
mind with scolds, and scolds of one particular sex ; but in 
Leicester, in the thirteenth century, brewers who made 
indifferent beer were dipped in indifferent water; and 
men and women alike, who could not bridle their tongues, 
were in peril of a muddy bath. Mr. Kelly quotes, in his 
“Notices of Leicester,” an ordinance of the Mayor in 
1467, ‘‘that alle manner scholdys that are dwellyng 
withinne this town, man or woman, that are found 
defectyf by sworne men before the Maire presented, that 
than hit shall be lefull to the same Mayre for to ponyssh 
them on a cukstool a fore there door as long hym lyketh 
and thanne so to be caried forth to the iiij. yates of the 
town.” Cold water formed, here, no portion of the 
penalty. 

Commonly, however, the chair and the plunge wen’ 
together. ‘* Roges and vagabonds,” Harrison tells us in 
the sixteenth century, “‘are often stocked and whipped ; 
scolds are ducked upon cucking stools in the water.” 
“Witches,” also, were brought to this ordeal; and the 
Regent of Scotland, Mary of Guise, doomed wandering 


vocalists of her own sex to the cuckstool. Poets and 
prose writers make passing reference to the process. 
Butler descants in ‘‘ Hudibras” on those 


Who, mounted on a chair curule, 
Which moderns call a cucking stool, 
March proudly to the river’s side, 
And o’er the waves in triumph ride. 


The pride and the triumph are doubtful—a poetic 
license. The prime mover in the march would probably 
have consented most readily to cede her seat to any of 
the vociferous followers at her heels. Let us hear what a 
less-known poet, quoted by Mr. Brockett in his tract, has 
to say on the rustic scene. Benjamin West, a North- 
amptonshire rhymer, sang in 1780 :— 

There stands, my friend, in yonder pool, 
An engine called a yn | stool : 

By legal power condemnéd down, 

The joy and terror of the town. 

If jarring females kindle strife, 

Give language foul or lug the coif ; 

If noisy dames should once begin 

To drive the house with horrid din : 

** Away,” you cry, “you'll grace the stool ; 
We'll teach you how your tongue to rule.” 
The fair offender fills the seat 

In sullen pomp, profound and great. 
Down in the deep the stool descends, 
But here at first we miss our ends : 

She mounts again and rages more 

Than ever vixen did before. 

So, throwing water on the fire 

Will make it but burn up the higher. 

If so, my friend, pray let her take 

A second turn into the lake, 

And, rather than your patience lose, 
Thrice and again repeat the dose. 

No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 
No fire so hot but water quenches. 

Society has come to the conclusion that there is no cure 
for the fiery tongue in cold water, or cold iron either, and 
has laid them both aside. Chair and bridle are now mere 
matters of curious interest in town-museums. Banished 
from practical life, their story is to be read in books. 
Scotland and England had them in common. We read in 
the ‘‘ Book of Days” :—‘* Dr. Wilson, in his ‘ Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland,’ mentions the brank as a Scottish 
instrument of ecclesiastical punishment for the coercion 
of scolds and slanderous gossips. The use of the appara- 
tus occurs in the Burgh Records of Glasgow as early as 
1574, when two quarrelsome females were bound to keep 
the peace, or on further offending, ‘to be brankit.’ In 
the records of the Kirk Session at Stirling for 1600, ‘ the 
Brankes’ are mentioned as the punishment for a shrew. 
In St. Mary’s Church at St. Andrews, a memorable speci- 
men still exists, known as the ‘ bishop’s brank,’ sketched 
and noticed in the Abbotsford edition of ‘The Monastery.” 
Ducking stools and branks, however, with all their ter- 
rors, seem to have been insufficient to frighten the shrews 
of former days out of their bad propensities.” 

The ducking stool did more, during its protracted 
reign, than “‘endanger the health.” It imperilled the 
life. It was a rough, rude penalty, and exposed its victim 
to the violence of a throng. Chambers refers in his 
Calendar to the old chap-book entitled ‘Strange and 
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Wonderful Relation of the Old Woman who was drowned 
at Ratcliffe Highway a Fortnight Ago.” Like Ophelia, she 
had “too much water,” and died of the excess. The ducking 
was not at all times administered by machinery, nor by 
licensed hands. The poor woman on whom displeasure 
fell received her doom, mayhap, in the court of Judge 
Lynch, and was hurried off by unofficial feet, and law- 
lessly dipped, regardless of her cries. 


Something in the nature of stocks has existed from a 
remote period. In a specimen of those used by the 
Romans, found at Pompeii, were the leg-bones of four 
skeletons. Sometimes the stocks bore inscriptions. One 
at Hapton, in Norfolk, had the following :— 

Those that fear God, and keep an honest name, 
Shall not come here and undergo the shame ; 
Then you that suffer, don’t true justice blame. 

Scotland had a curious device, akin to the stocks and 
the pillory. This was the jougs, ‘‘ which, in the country 
churches, were fixed to the two sides of the maine doore.” 
Mr. Daniel Wilson, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences, of Old Edin- 
burgh,” published in 1878, gives one of his storied pages 
to curiosities of public discipline. Having touched upon 
the transformation into a tolbooth of the old Parlia- 
ment House, with the kindly appellation of the Heart of 
Midlothian, he remarks that incongruities of this sort 
seemed in no way inappropriate to our fathers. “The 
City Cross (he says) wedded itself to the Maiden, and 
divided its duties between civic festivals and public execu- 
tions, with the interlude of the pillory as an occasional 
pastime. The cross of the neighbouring burgh (Canon- 
gate], still surmounted by its legendary stag’s head and 
holy rood, retains the iron staple to which culprits were 
secured by means of the jougs—an iron collar and chain, 
which not only secured them beyond chance of escape, but 
placed the resentful victim in imminent danger of being 
hanged. Sometimes the branks were substituted for the 
jougs; and a curious specimen of the latter instrument of 
punishment was discovered in 1848, in the vicinity of the 
Canongate Tolbooth, behind the oak panelling in one of 
the rooms of Moray House. It is a skeleton iron helmet, 
with a gag which entered the mouth, and effectually 
brankit or bridled that unruly member, the tongue. 
Hence its special application to scolds, as in the case 
of one Bessie Tailzefeir, who was accused before the 
Bailies and Council of the Canongate, on the 3lst 
of October, 1567, of slandering one of their num- 
ber. Therefore they ‘ordanit the said Bessie to be 
brankit the morne, and set upune the croce of this 
bruche, thair to remane the space of ane houre.’” In 
another neighbouring burgh—that of Broughton (swal- 
lowed up in the extension of Edinburgh beyond the 
Nor’ Loch)—the tolbooth was still standing prior to 1829, 
** with the village stocks in front of it” ; for Scotland, like 
England, had wooden fetters for the feet as well as the 
neck—stocks and pillory, and jougs to boot. We know 
not if, in North Britain, the iron collar, as we have seen 


(Cate 





it dangling at the church gate of old, still lingers in 
terrorem ; but south of the Tweed, pillory and whipping 
post are gone; and “the stocks” (says Chambers in the 
“Book of Days”) “are in most places removed as an un- 
popular object, or we see little more than a stump of 
them left.” 

The stocks had a longer reign in Newcastle than in 
many other places. Sykes records an instance of their 
application in 1826, when England had a General Elec- 
tion, and there were two contests for the representation 
of Northumberland in one year. On Sunday, August 26, 
an enthusiastic joiner shouted ‘‘ Beil for ever ” so lustily 
that he disturbed the congregation of St. Nicholas’, and 
had a free sitting assigned to him in the churchyard 
stocks, on the eastern side of the north porch. We 
cannot say whether this was the last time they had a 
tenant on the Tyne. Silent and unobserved they seem to 
have passed away—we know not when. There was some 
thought, on the 16th of November, 1869, of bestowing 
their discipline on a poor fellow in Newcastle who had 
exceeded in his cups and could not pay the drunkard’s 
fine ; but not only was his money gone—the stocks also 
were gone ; and the toper was told that he might be gone 
too. 

For the loan of some of the sketches which have been 
copied for this article we are indebted to Mr. Matthew 
Mackey, jun., of Newcastle. 


Mungs Park, the African 
Trabeller, 





shire, about three miles above the county 


(2s aN the right bank of the Yarrow, in Selkirk- 
fe town, on the road leading to St. Mary’s 


— Loch, the tourist has pointed out to him 
the ruins of the farmhouse of Foulshiels, the birthplace of 
the celebrated African traveller, Mungo Park. Mungo 
first saw the light there on the 10th of September, 1771. 
After receiving instruction at home, along with his 
brothers and sisters, from a tutor engaged during the col- 
lege vacation to teach them reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, he was sent to Selkirk Grammar School to be 
initiated in the higher branches, including the rudiments 
of Latin and Greek, being destined by his father to enter 
the Church. His taste, however, lay in a different direc- 
tion. He preferred becoming ‘‘a member of the Atscula- 
pian line.” His parents deferring to his inclination, he 
was bound apprentice, at the age of fifteen, to Mr. Thomas 
Anderson, a respectable surgeon in Selkirk. With this 
gentleman he resided three years, during which time he 
improved his acquaintance with the classics by attending 
the Grammar School for an hour or so every day. He 
had shown a great love of reading even when a child; at 
school he was always at the head of his class; and while 
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serving his apprenticeship he spent most of his leisure time 
in mental improvement, giving particular attention to 
botany, a study for which the neighbourhood afforded a 
rich field. In 1789, he proceeded to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he attended during three successive sessions 
the course of lectures prescribed to all who wished to 
graduate as surgeons. In the vacations, he was accustomed 
to make botanical excursions to the Highlands, in 
company with his brother-in-law, Mr. James Dickson, 
one of a Roxburghshire family more than locally dis- 
tinguished as gardeners, nurserymen, and seedsmen, who 
had settled in London in that capacity, and risen to such 
eminence in it as to attract the notice of Sir Joseph 
Banks, then president of the Royal Society. To Sir 
Joseph young Park was introduced by Mr. Dickson, as 


Mungo Pare. 


one anxious to see the wide world, and through the 
worthy knight’s interest he obtained the appoint- 
ment of assistant-surgeon to an East Indiaman, in 
which he sailed in the month of February, 1792, on 
a voyage to Sumatra. 

At the time of Mungo’s return to England, the African 
Association, of which Sir Joseph Banks was an active 
member, were anxiously inquiring for an explorer to 
supply the place of Major Houghton, one of the early 
victims to the spirit of African discovery. Park offered 
himself for the dangerous post, and was accepted. After 
spending some time in preparations, he sailed from 
Portsmouth for the river Gambia in May, 1795; and 
on arriving there he proceeded without delay to 
fit himself, by learning the Mandingo and other 
native tongues,, for accomplishing the mission on 
which he had been sent. As almost every school- 
boy has made himself more or less acquainted with 
‘“*Park’s Travels,” it would be a sheer waste of room 





to enter into any detail about them here. Suffice it to 
say that, after enduring months of wandering, captivity, 
and misery, he found himself in the large city of Sego, on 
the banks of the mysterious Niger or Toliba river, the 
course of which had from the earliest ages been an un- 
solved puzzle to geographers, and which some had sought 
to identify with the Senefal, others with the Congo, and 
others again with the Nile, while many supposed it to be 
lost in a vast morass somewhere near the centre of 
the continent. But before he had proceeded much 
further he was compelled reluctantly to abandon 
all idea of continuing his journey eastward, his means 
being exhausted, as well as his bodily strength. So he 
made his way back painfully to the sea coast, where he 
was received by the British Resident ‘‘as one risen from 
the dead,” after upwards of nineteen months’ lonely and 
toilsome wanderings through a hitherto unexplored 
country. 

Mr. Park’s unexpected return, and the rumours which 
went abroad regarding his adventures and the strange 
countries he had visited, excited eager curiosity in the 
public mind. In the Metropolis he might have been quite 
a lion, but he wisely devoted himself, for upwards of a 
year, to preparing for the press an account of his 
travels, in which he was assisted by Mr. Bryan 
Edwards, secretary to the African Association, and that 
distinguished map-maker Major Rennell. The summer 
and autumn of 1798 he spent among his relatives in Scot- 
land, his headquarters being Foulshiels, at that time oc- 
cupied by his mother and one of his brothers. The ac- 
counts subsequently collected from his family represent 
him as leading then the life of a hard student, employed 
on his papers during the whole of the morning, and allow- 
ing himself scarcely any recreation beyond a solitary 
walk on the banks of the Yarrow. When he had finished 
the account of his travels, he went up to London and got 
it published. The work was well received, two editions 
being rapidly sold off ; and the profits of publication, 
added to the liberal remuneration he received from the 
association, placed him for the moment in easy circum- 
stances. 

Thus freed from immediate fear of want, he retired 
once more to his native county ; and in August, 1799, he 
married the daughter of the Mr. Anderson with whom he 
had served his apprenticeship. He continued to reside 
for upwards of two years subsequent to his marriage in 
the house of his mother, unable or unwilling to settle to 
any steady employment. Here he was introduced to 
the Sheriff of the county, Mr. (afterwards Sir Walter) 
Scott, by his brother, Archibald Park, a man remarkable 
for strength both of mind and body, and then tenant of a 
large farm on the Buccleuch estate. The poet and the 
traveller soon became much attached to each other; and 
Scott supplied some interesting anecdotes of their brief 
intercourse to the editor of Park’s posthumous journal, 
published in 1815. Scott long afterwards told his 
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biographer, Lockhart, that, in conversing with Park, he 
was struck with the traveller’s reticence with respect to 
his own personal adventures and escapes during his eleven 
hundred miles’ solitary eastward journey from the 
Atlantic to the Niger. This he accounted for by the 
disgust he felt with the indirect questions which curious 
visitors would often put to him upon the subject of his 
travels, seeking, as he was apt to imagine, “how they 
might entangle him in his talk.” Bruce, the Abys- 
sinian traveller, he well knew, had been pestered and 
irritated almost beyond endurance in that way; and he 
had no mind to furnish materials for carping critics’ use 
for classing him with Sir John Mandeville and Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto. He contrasted such conduct, says Lock- 
hart, with the frankness of Scott’s revered friend, Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, who, the very first day the traveller 
dined with him at Hallyards, spread a large map of Africa 
on the table and made him trace out his progress there- 
upon, inch by inch, questioning him minutely as to every 
step he had taken. ‘“‘ Here, however,” said Scott, “Dr. F. 
was using a privilege to which he was well entitled by his 
venerable age and high literary character, but which 
could not have been exercised with propriety by any 
common stranger.” 

Calling one day at Foulshiels, and not finding Park at 
home, Scott walked in search of him along the banks of 
the Yarrow, which in that neighbourhood passes over 
various ledges of rocks, forming deep pools and eddies 
between them. Presently he discovered his friend standing 
alone on the bank, plunging one stone after another into 
the water, and watching anxiously the bubbles as they 
rose to the surface. ‘‘ This,” said Scott, ‘‘ appears but an 
idle amusement for one who has seen so much stirring ad- 
venture.” ‘‘ Not so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,” 
answered Mungo; “this was the manner in which I 
used to ascertain the depth of a river in Africa before I 
ventured to cross it—judging whether the attempt would 
be safe by the time the bubble of air took to ascend.” At 
this time Park’s intention to undertake a second expedi- 
tion had never been revealed to Scott; but he instantly 
formed the opinion that these experiments on the Yarrow 
were connected with some such purpose. 

At length what was deemed a favourable opportunity 
for commencing the practice of his profession as a 
medical man occurred in Peebles, and he settled with his 
family in that town in October, 1801. He soon obtained 
a good share of the business of the neighbourhood, but 
the protits were inconsiderable. William Chambers, in 
his “ History of Peeblesshire,” tells us that a small pro- 
jecting building, east from the Chambers Institu- 
tion, is said to have been the surgery of the 
lamented traveller; and he adds that “‘in this miser- 
able den did Park experience some of the diffi- 
culties incidental to the life of a country surgeon, 
and pine for that kind of employment as a traveller 
which he felt to be his destiny ; and who,” he asks, ‘in 


looking at the place now, can wonder at his resolution to 
prosecute his career in a more fitting field of enterprise ?” 
Persons still alive in Peebles when Mr. Chambers wrote, 
twenty-five years ago, remembered Mungo Park, and his 
Arabic teacher, Sidi Omback Boubi, a native of Moga- 
dore, whom Park had found in London, and carried down 
with him to Tweeddale. Omback the Moor, as he was 
familiarly styled, was a considerable marvel in his way to 
the people of Peebles; for he was a staunch Mussul- 
man in his belief and usages, and probably the 
only specimen of a Mohammedan who, by a 
singular conjuncture of circumstances, had ever been 
resident in the borough. During the whole time 
of Park’s residence in that quiet county town, his 
thoughts always continued to be haunted with Africa. 
He said that rather than wear out his life in long and 
toilsome rides over Minchmoor and round about Duchar 
Law and Dun Rig and Dunslair and Black Knowe, for 
which the pay was hardly enough to keep body and soul 
together, he would again brave Africa and all its horrors, 
although he confessed that, whenever he awoke suddenly 
in the night, owing toa nervous disorder with which he 
was troubled, he fancied himself still a prisoner in the 
tent of Ali, the Moorish tyrant of Ludamar, who had kept 
him close confined for four or five months, and from whom 
he had made his escape with the utmost difficulty. 

Park had the gratification, it is true, of being appreci- 
ated by such men as Scott, Ferguson, Dugald Stewart, 
Playfair, and others of his most distinguished country- 
men ; but the pleasure of their society, and the happiness 
he might have enjoyed in his own family circle, were no 
sufficient counterpoise to the harassing reflection that 
his income was inadequate to meet respectably the 
increasing wants of his household; and this, coupled 
with the tedium of such a life as that of a 
remote country surgeon, after the excitement of 
an expedition into regions which had probably never 
been trodden before by a white man, had the effect of so 
unsettling his mind that he was ready to undertake any 
commission that would lead him back into foreign 
adventure, however arduous. It was not to be marvelled 
at, therefore, that he should have accepted most gladly a 
proposal made from the Colonial Office, at the head of 
which Lord Hobart was at the time, that he should go out 
to Africa once more toexplore the rest of its interior at the 
charge of the Government. Towards the end of autumn, 
in the year 1804, when he was on the point of quitting 
his native land for the last time (he sailed in the month 
of January, 1805), Park paid Scott a farewell visit, and 
slept at Ashestiel, where the Wizard of the North then 
resided. Next morning, Lockhart tells us, his host ac- 
companied him homewards over the wild chain of hills 
between the Tweed and the Yarrow. Park talked much 
of his new scheme, and mentioned his determination to 
tell his family that he had some business for a day or 
two in Edinburgh, and send them his blessing 
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from thence, without returning to take leave. 
When they reached the  Williamhope ridge, 
the autumnal mist, floating heavily and slowly 
down the valley of the Yarrow, presented to Scott’s 
imagination a striking emblem of the troubled and un- 
certain prospect which his friend’s undertaking afforded, 
and he said as much. Park, however, remained un- 
shaken, and at length they reached the spot at which 
they agreed to separate. A small ditch divided the moor 
from the road, and, in going over it, Park’s horse 
stumbled, and nearly fell. ‘‘I am afraid, Mungo,” said 
Scott, ‘‘ that it isa bad omen.” To which he answered, 
smiling, ** Freits (omens) follow those who look to them.” 
With this expression Mungo struck the spurs into his 
horse, and Scott never saw him again. His parting 
proverb was probably suggested by one of the Border 
ballads—‘‘ Edom o’ Gordon”—in which it occurs; for 
in that species of lore Park was almostas great a pro- 
ficient as Scott himself, 

We need not pursue our narrative further. Park’s 
second expedition added comparatively little to the 
geographical knowledge he had already brought to 
Europe, and it cost the intrepid traveller his life. After 
reaching the banks of the long-sought-for Niger, and 
seen it, ‘‘ with infinite pleasure, glittering to the morning 
sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster, and flowing 
slowly to the eastward,” he embarked upon its waters and 
sailed down as far as Boussa, thus marking, indeed, 
its continuous progress for a thousand miles ; but it was 
reserved for Richard Lander to trace the windings of the 
mighty river for about eight hundred miles more, and see it 
finally emptying itself into the Atlantic. While making 
his way down the river, Mungo Park and his whole 
party of seven or eight—reduced to that number by 
disease—were attacked at a place called Yaour, where a 
rook extends across the channel, with only one opening, 
through which the current runs with incredible velocity ; 
and there they were all either drowned or killed by the 
spears of the natives. 

For many years after this sad catastrophe, people at 
home generally would not believe that Park was dead. 
The present writer recollects quite well the warm fireside 
discussions which used to take place in the farm-houses 
and hinds’ cottages on the Border as to the strong proba- 
bility of his being still alive, and certain to come back 
once more with marvellous news from the land of 
the blacks. Reports were spread abroad of his 
having been seen by one or other intelligent Arab 
or negro who had travelled into the interior or who 
had heard accounts of him. Considerable rewards were 
offered for finding him. So late as the year 1827, the 
hope that he was yet alive was still cherished by some of his 
family ; and his second son, Thomas, a fine youth, glow- 
ing with ardour to qualify himself for launching into the 
heart of Africa, like another Telemachus in search of his 
lost father, actually set out that year with the purpose of 


penetrating into the interior and completing the dis- 
coveries his father’s death had left unaccomplished. But 
he arrived on the Guinea Coast only to die there, in the 
Aquamboe country, on the east bank of the Volta, it was 
thought by poison, though not before he had showed 
powers of observation that made his fate more to be 
deplored. 

The great traveller’s eldest son died in India, in the 
situation of assistant-surgeon to the forces there. 
Another son and a daughter completed his family. His 
widow, who is said to have been a very pretty and 
amiable woman, survived him many years, having died 
in 1840, WIL.iI4M Brocgie. 
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Belsap Castle, 





We|ELSAY CASTLE is, architecturally, the 

»}} most interesting of the lesser Northumbrian 
strongholds which are still partially in a 

habitable condition. It had many additions made to it 
by Sir Charles Middleton about the beginning of the 
seventeeth century; and the old tower, shown in our 
engraving, is the only remaining portion of the original 
structure. This tower, and the lands surrounding it, 
were the property of the. Middletons from an unasoer- 
tained remote date; and during the disorderly days of 
the wars between England and Scotland, when Northum- 
berland was sometimes in the hands of the Scots and 
sometimes in those of the English, and was constantly, 
except during brief terms of truce, liable to be overrun 
and devastated by hostile bands, the Middletons, like 
most of the Border chieftains on both sides, were little 
better than freebooters, now professing fealty to one king 
and anon to another, but generally most inclined to fight 
for their own hand. During the weak reign of the 
unfortunate Edward II., Belsay was forfeited by Sir 
John de Middleton for being in league with the Scots; 
but it was regained under King Henry V., through the 
marriage of one of John’s descendants to the daughter 
and heiress of Sir John de Strivelyn, to whom it had 
been granted. Since that time it has been transmitted, 
with sundry alliances with distinguished families, par- 
ticularly the Lamberts and Moncks (the latter famous in 
the Commonwealth time), to the present possessor of the 
domain, Sir Arthur E. Middleton, Bart. As the okd 
tower has the arms of Middleton impaling Strivelyn over 
the uppermost window of its south side, it is thought 
probable that it was built by John de Middleton, and 
Christian, his wife, in the time of Henry VI. However 
that may have been, the tower is certainly one of 
the most perfect specimens of castellated architec- 
ture to be found in Northumberland. The addi- 
tions to the tower, seen to the left in our view, were, 
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from the time of James I., the residence of the Middleton 
family, but probably added at different times. Belsay 
House, a new mansion of Doric design, was erected about 
sixty years ago. Since that time the greater part of the 
old residence adjoining the tower has been taken down, 
and that which is left has been converted into a steward’s 
house. The oldest and handsomest part of the additions 
has on its south front this inscription on a tablet :— 
“Thomas Middleton, and Dorothy, his wife, builded this 
house, anno 1614”; and on another tablet, immediately 
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below, the arms of Middleton quartering Strivelyn, and 
“T. M., 1629.” The new mansion house stands on a dry 
knoll to the north-east of the old castle, and partly 
occupies the site of the ancient chapel of Belsay, in which 
the vicar of Bolam did duty in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
The name of Belsay is spelt in many different ways in old 
writings—as Bellesso, Bellesho, Belsha, Belshaw, Bel- 
shoue, and Belso, in which last form it appears attached 
to a beautiful view in Russell and Price’s “‘ England 
Displayed,” published in 1769. 
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Swarland wall, 





miles north-west from Felton, on the left 

ees) hand side of the old turnpike road leading 
from "Morpeth to Alnwick, is said to have belonged 
to the distinguished English family of Haselrigg pre- 
vious to the Norman Conquest; and it remained in 
the hands of their descendants till the seventeenth 
century, when it was forfeited during the Great 
Rebellion, as writers of Jacobite tendencies term 
the Commonwealth. It was restored to the original 
owners by James II. ; but the last of the family dying 
about 1740, it was, with many other estates in Northum- 
berland which they possessed, such as Weetsled, 
Woolsington, Fawdon, &c., sold by the Court of 
Chancery. Swarland was bought by Richard Grieve, 
of Alnwick, whose son, David Richard Grieve, built 
Swarland Hall, on an allotment given to the estate at the 
enclosure of the neighbouring common in 1765. (An 
account of the Grieves, and especially of George Grieve, 
who played so conspicuous a part in the French 
Revolution, appears in the Monthly Chronicle, page 
173.) The widow of David Richard, who died without 
issue, sold the hall and the estate, in 1795, to Alexander 
Davison, who had been a Government contractor 
during the early part of the long French war, and who 
greatly improved the house and pleasure grounds, so as 
to render it one of the most handsome rural seats in the 
county. The extensive park was tastefully diversified 
by him with clumps of trees and other ornaments. 


In front of the hall, and close to the high road, 
Mr. Davison erected a monument to the memory 
of Lord Nelson, with whom he had been on 
terms of intimate friendship; and he so arranged the 
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trees in the immediate neighbourhood as to show the 


order in which the ships were placed at the battle of 
Trafalgar. The monument is an obelisk, formed of white 
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freestone, of considerable height and size. On the body 
of the obelisk appear the words, ‘‘ England expects every 
Man to do his Duty”; and on the pedestal, ‘‘ Not to 
commemorate the Public Virtue and Achievements of 
Nelson, which is the Duty of England, but to the 
Memory of Private Friendship, this Erection is Dedicated 
by Alexander Davison.” The estate was sold by auction 
by the late Mr. Samuel Donkin, the Robins of the North, 
about twenty years ago; and it is now the property of 
Mr. Hugh Andrews, one of the acting magistrates for 
the county of Northumberland. 


Men of Mark 'Twirt Tyne and 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford, 





Sit Gilliam Blackett (1) 
THE FIRST BARONET OF HIS NAME AND RACE. 

=———si HE name of Blackett is. written high and 
S| large in the political history of Newcastle, 
and figures conspicuously in the commer- 
= cial life of the Northern Counties. There 
were Blacketts, or Blackheds, at Woodcroft, in the 
county of Durham, dating from the fourteenth century ; 
there were Blacketts in Newcastle dating from the next 
century, if not before. The Registers of St. Andrew’s 
Church contain entries of the marriage, in 1598, of 
William Blackett to Margaret Potter; the death, in 1605, 
of Thomas Blackett ; the marriage, in 1642, of another 
Thomas Blackett “‘ to his dame Marie Greene,” with the 
sympathetic addendum that “she did love him in his 
master’s time.” Across the water, the parish books of 
Gateshead, under date 1630, show the name of William 
Blackett among those of the churchwardens. The books 
of the Company of Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle 
record, in 1636, the apprenticeship of William Blackett, 
son of William Blackett, of Jarrow, yeoman, to William 

Sherwood, merchant adventurer and boothman. 

The first of the Blacketts who rose to eminence in 
Newcastle bore the name so much preferred by the 
Blackett race—that of William. Whether he was the 
son of the yeoman at Jarrow, as Mr. M. A. Richardson 
and Mr. John Clayton suppose; whether he was the son 
of William Blackett, of Hoppyland, a descendant of the 
Woodcroft family, as Mr. Hodgson asserts; or whether 
William of Jarrow and William of Hoppyland were not 
one and the same person, are questions into which we 
need not enter. It is sufficient for the purpose of these 
sketches to know that at the Restoration there was a 
merchant in Newcastle of that name who had become 
a man of mark and position, and who subsequently 


made his patronymic famous throughout the North of 
England. 

To build up a successful business when civil war was 
raging required talents of no mean order. Yet it was 
during civil war, followed by the precarious decade of 
the Commonwealth, that Mr. Blackett ran his early 
commercial career. We read nothing of him in the 
public life of Newcastle at this time. He was a 
Royalist, and, therefore, while the Protectorate lasted, 
out of harmony with the prevailing opinions of the 
municipal body. But in 1660, when Cromwell was 
dead, and the Royalists were beginning to conspire for 
the return of the Monarchy, he was put forward for the 
shrievalty. His friends were strong enough to render a 
compromise desirable, and the electors chose him to be 
Sheriff, and John Emmerson, the Puritan Sheriff of 
Robert Bewicke’s year, to be Mayor. They had not 
been long in office before the Commonwealth was 
tottering to its fall. The whirligig of time was already 
bringing in his revenges ; the Sheriff, who had officially 
received General Lesley in 1640, when the enterprise 
first began which ended in the subversion of the Crown, 
was fated as Mayor to receive General Monk and the 
advance guard of the Restoration. A few months later 
tar barrels were burning, all the bells in Newcastle 
were ringing, and Mr. Sheriff Blackett was spending 
£22 for a tun of wine to run through a pant in 
honour of the coronation of his Sacred Majesty King 
Charles IT. 


When his shrievalty ended the Corporation made Mr. 
Blackett an alderman. At Michaelmas 1666 (the Incor- 
porated Company of Hostmen having twice in the mean- 
time appointed him to be their governor), he was elected 
Mayor, with Timothy Davison, who married his daughter 
Elizabeth, as Sheriff. In that capacity one of his first 
duties was the quelling of a riot. Local trade had been 
languishing all the summer, and the colliers and keelmen 
of the Tyne were on the verge of starvation. When, 
therefore, at the end of November the collectors of 
hearth-money went into Sandgate, where most of the pit- 
men and keelmen lived, they were saluted with curses, 
threats, and stones, and were twice driven out of the 
thoroughfare. On the morning of the 7th of December 
the Mayor himself went down to assist the collectors, 
but Sandgate set them all at defiance. In the 
afternoon his worship returned, accompanied by the 
Recorder and aldermen, and tried conciliation. He talked 
in a friendly way to the multitude, explaining that the 
tax was small, and promising that it should be talzen 
from those only who were able to pay it. To which the 
residents replied that they had not bread to eat. that 
hundreds of them had lived for weeks upon oatmeal and 
cudbush boiled in water, and, therefore, had no money 
for taxes. The parley ended in an order from the Mayor 
that the duty should be taken from those only who were 
willing to pay, and so the tumult was appeased. On the 
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11th of the month the Government was informed that all 
had been quieted “‘ by the prudence of the Mayor and the 
Commissioners,” and that the hearth-money was being 
peaceably collected. 

Twice again—in 1667 and 1668—the Hostmen of New- 
castle appointed Alderman Blackett to rule over them. 
But higher positions and greater honours were coming to 
him. With the Restoration the authorities in Newcastle 
had turned intensely loyal. All those whom the Com- 
monwealth had disabled were restored to their places, and 
Sir Francis Anderson and Sir John Marley, two of the 
oldest and strongest partisans of the Stuart dynasty, had 
been triumphantly returned to represent the town in Par- 
liament. In October, 1673, Sir John Marley died, and, 
on the 27th of that month, the House of Commons 
ordered a new election. With one consent the electors 
turned to Alderman Blackett, and on the 3rd December 
they put him in Sir John Marley’s place. In making 
this appointment, besides pleasing themselves they 
gratified the Court, and the King celebrated the event 
by a special mark of royal favour. Before the return to 
the writ could have reached the Speaker, letters patent, 
conferring the lower order of nobility upon the elect 
of Newcastle, were in course of preparation. By the 
12th December they were completed, and thus, within 
the space of a fortnight, William Blackett, the New- 
castle alderman, became Sir William Blackett, Baronet 
and M.P. 

It does not appear from the journals of the House of 
Commons that Sir William Blackett contributed much to 
the deliberations and discussions of the Legislature. He 
was re-elected 7th February, 1678-9, with Sir Francis 
Anderson, and 3rd September, 1679, with Sir Ralph 
Carr, as his colleagues. During the whole of his Parlia- 
mentary career, excepting as a member of committees of 
the House, his name occurs but twice, and on both oc- 
casions it is attached to complaints of breaches of privi- 
lege. 

Successful in business beyond the common run of New- 
castle merchants, and enjoying the highest honours which 
his fellow citizens could bestow, Sir William was happy 
also in his domestic relations. By the wife of his youth, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Michael Kirkley, of Newcastle, 
merchant, who died the year after her husband was 
elected to Parliament, he had a numerous family. The 
more notable of them were Edward, his successor (Sir 
Edward Blackett, of Newby Hall, Yorkshire, M.P. 
successively for Ripon and Northumberland) ; Michael, 
Sheriff of Newcastle in 1676; William (Sir William 
Blackett, of Wallington), of whom more presently ; 
Elizabeth, married to Timothy Davison, of Beamish ; 
and Christian, who became the wife of Robert Mitford, 
of Seghill. These all grew up around him in one of 
the fine old houses whose gardens sloped down to the 
Tyne, at the western side of the Mansion House in 
the Close. But after the death of Lady Blackett, he 


purchased from his Parliamentary colleague, Sir Francis 
Anderson, the great mansion in the centre of the town 
known as the Grey Friars, and, in later years, as Ander- 
son Place. To either end of this stately building he 
added a wing, and thus completed the princely residence 
which local historians never tire of extolling. Into his 
new home he brought a second wife, Margaret, daughter 
of Henry Cock, and widow of John Rogers, and there, 
four years after his purchase, on the 16th May, 1680, he 
died. 

The great undertakings in coal and lead in which 
Sir William Blackett was engaged, and the extent of 
the property he had acquired, are disclosed in his will. 
At the time of his death he held the Manor of Win- 
laton, and the collieries there; possessed large shares 
in collieries at Newburn, Whorlton, Brunton, Fallow- 
field, Acomb, Ryton, and Kyo; was lessee of lead- 
mines in Alston Moor and Weardale; owned the 
estates of Wellhope and Killhope, and lead mines, 
houses, and lands in East and West Allendale, the 
manors of Meikridge and Woodhall in the parish of 
Haltwhistle, lands at Slaley, Duxfield, and Colepits, 
the patrimonial estate at Woodcroft near Stanhope, 
the messuage and mill called Hatherwicke’s Mill, and 
the Grey Friars and other houses and property in 
Newcastle. 


Sit Gilliam Blackett (2) 
BLACKETT OF WALLINGTON. 

Edward, eldest son of the first Sir William Blackett, 
succeeded to the title, and out of the vast wealth which 
the old baronet had accumulated received a portion 
adequate to his position as the head of the family. 
William, the third son, inherited his father’s genius and 
the bulk of the property. 

Thus equipped for public life, offices and honours flowed 
in upon William Blackett with more than usual rapidity. 
The Corporation of Newcastle made him an alderman, 
and, without asking him to fill the intermediate office of 
Sheriff, elected him at Michaelmas, 1683, three years after 
his father’s death, to be Mayor. A few months after 
the expiration of his term of office his cup of happiness 
must have been full to overflowing; for on the 4th 
January, 1684-5, he was appointed Governor of the 
Hostmen’s Company; on the 23rd, King Charles II. 
made him a baronet; on the 27th, he was united in 
marriage, at St. Nicholas’ Church, to Julia, daughter of 
Sir Christopher Conyers, and granddaughter of Richard, 
Viscount Lumley. Nor was this all. Within a fortnight 
of the wedding King Charles died, and on the 23rd of 
March, when he had been a baronet but a month, and 
before his honeymoon was over, he was elected member 
for Newcastle in the first—and last—Parliament of King 
James IT. 

Settling down after his election, Sir William Blackett 
made the Grey Friars his home, and there, surrounded by 
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‘* walks and grass plots, beautified with images, and beset 
with trees,” in the heart of Newcastle, he exercised a 
magnificent hospitality. Kip’s view of the house, pub- 
lished a few years later, enables us to see for ourselves 
the baronet’s happy domestic environments, and to 
realise the picture which Richardson draws of him and 
his wife parading the chequered pavement, wandering 
to the brink of the burn that skirted the western bounds 
of the gardens, entertaining a thousand or so of the 
brethren of the Incorporated Companies, or entering the 
gilded coach, drawn by six horses, which Kip shows at 
the great entrance gate. 

The part which Sir William played in the local 
squabbles that characterised the short and unhappy reign 
of' James II. may be read in Richardson’s reprint, ‘‘ The 
Eve of the Revolution in Newcastle.” He is exhibited 
therein as a powerful burgess, and the head of a strong 
municipal league—the leader, in fact, of the dominant 
party in the town. To him, when the Revolution had 
been effected, and King James had fled, the burgesses 
again turned for a representative, and he was elected on 
the 10th January, 1688-9, a member of the Convention 
Parliament which voted the crown to William and Mary. 
When the next Parliament was ordered to assemble he 
was Mayor of Newcastle for the second time, and two 
members of the Carr family were returned; but in the 
two succeeding elections—1695 and 1698—he was again 
the choice of the constituency. Another period of 
retirement followed, during which William Carr and Sir 
Henry Liddell sat three times for Newcastle, and on the 
6th June, 1705, he was elected for the last time. Thus, 
out of nine Parliaments that met after his marriage, he 
sat in five. 

Sir William’s record in the journals of the House is 
creditable, if not conspicuous. After his second election, 
he had charge of a bill which, receiving the royal assent 
on the 25th July, 1689, established a Court of Conscience 
in Newcastle. In the Parliament of 1695-6, he was 
entrusted with the preparation and introduction of an 
unsuccessful bill to ascertain the damages and settle the 
rents upon coal wharfs and wayleaves in Northumberland 
and Durham, and in 1698 he piloted through the House a 
measure for the better supplying Newcastle with fresh 
water. 

Shortly before he became High Sheriff of Northumber- 
land—in 1689—Sir William purchased the fine estate of 
Wallington, and other property belonging to the unfor- 
tunate Sir John Fenwick. The price to be paid to Sir 
John Fenwick for this alienation of property inherited 
from a long line of illustrious ancestors was £4,000, and 
an annuity of £2,000 to Sir John and his wife for their 
respective lives. Under its new possessors, Wallington 
lost none of its traditional magnificence and proverbial 
hospitality. 

Shew’s [show us] the way to Wallington ! 
bad been a favourite air in Northumberland for many 


generations, and, when the property changed hands, a 
local poet, weaving the punning crest of the Fenwicks—a 
Pheenix—into his rhyme, was able to sing— 


Fair Wallington has been decreed by fate 

To be the cap’tal of a large estate ; 

The wine of Wallington old songsters praise ; 
The Pheenix from her ashes Blacketts raise. 


Early in December, 1705, Sir William, being in London 
attending to his Parliamentary duties, fell ill and died. 
Elaborate arrangements were made to give him a public 
funeral in Newcastle. The body was brought in a series 
of stately marches from London, and nearly a month after 
death, with Sir Henry Liddell, Lionel Vane, Mark Shafto, 
Ralph Carr, and Nicholas Ridley as pall-bearers, and a 
procession that must have extended far beyond the 
distance from the mansion to the church, it was buried in 
St. Nicholas’ with unwonted pomp and circumstance. 

By his will Sir William directed £1,000 to be invested 
and the interest to be given, one-third to the binding of 
apprentices for seven years in Newcastle, another third to 
poor householders in the parish of St. Andrew, and the 
remainder to a schoolmaster to teach thirty children of 
poor people in that parish how to read English and repeat 
the Church Catechism without book. Subject to the 
payment of these and other legacies, he left all his vast 
possessions—inherited and acquired—to William, his son 
and heir. 

Thomas Wotton, in ‘“‘ The English Baronetage ” (1741), 
describes Sir William Blackett as being ‘‘ very popular in 
his country, of remarkable probity, and a good speaker 
in the House of Commons.” Mr. John Straker, in a 
biographical sketch of the family, referring to both first 
and second baronets, adds, ‘‘ The estimation in which the 
Blacketts were at this time held, and the success with 
which their undertakings were crowned, was such as to 
become almost proverbial. The advice that a kind master 
gave to his favourite apprentice, and the utmost wish that 
a father could have for his darling son, was that he would 
be through life a—William Blackett.” 

Sir Gilliam Blackett (3) 
A SUSPECTED JACOBITE. 

Sir William Blackett (3), of Newcastle, Wallington, and 
Hexham Priory, succeeded to the title and estates of his 
father in his sixteenth year. As soon as he had attained 
the age of manhood he was elected (November 1, 1710) to 
his father’s seat for Newcastle in the House of Commons, 
not unanimously—for there was a contest—but by such a 
majority as showed that the opposition was not directed 
against him, but against Mr. William Carr, one of the 
retiring members. Mr. Carr, who had occupied one of 
the Newcastle seats for several years, found himself faced 
by a stranger—William Wrightson, of Cusworth, York- 
shire, grandson of Sir Thomas Beaumont, of Whitley 
Beaumont, and husband of a Newcastle lady, Isabel, 
widow of Thomas Matthews, and daughter of Francis 
Burton, sword-bearer. The polling was heavy; it ex- 
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tended over two days; and when it ended Sir William 
Blackett was returned with 1,177 votes, and Mr. Wright- 
son with 886, Mr. Carr receiving only 609 votes. 

Possessing neither the ability nor the aptitude for 
business which characterised both his father and grand- 
father, Sir William Blackett the third made no great 
mark in the House. The only matter of public im- 
portance with which his name became identified at this 
early stage of his career was a bill for the establishment 
of the Keelmen’s Hospital. Sir William took a leading 
part in carrying this measure through the House, and 
managed to smooth down a good deal of local friction 
that had arisen between the Hostmen’s Company and the 
Keelmen. 

Triennial Parliaments were in operation at this time, 
and when the next election fell due, at the end of August, 
1713, Sir William and Mr. Wrightson were returned 
without opposition. They were not so fortunate at the 
election in 1715—the first of George I, James (after- 
wards Sir James) Clavering went to the poll against 
them, but was left in a hopeless minority. Sir 
William again took the lead, receiving 639 votes 
to Mr. Wrightson’s 550. Mr. Clavering, although 
in the rear with only 263 votes, claimed the seat on 
the ground that Mr. Wrightson was not qualified. 
Nothing appears to have resulted from his petition. The 
aggregate polling shows that large numbers of the free- 
men must have abstained from voting for any of the 
candidates. 

And now came a time of trial to the house of Blackett 
and to many other local families. The standard of 
rebellion was raised in Northumberland, and Sir William 
Blackett came under grave suspicion of being friendly 
to the cause of the Pretender. For many a month 
after the rising had been put down, the real intentions 
of Sir William Blackett continued to be the theme of 
discussion in the North-Country. The suspicion against 
him in Newcastle was strong and lasting enough to 
lose him the Mayoralty when, at Michaelmas, 1717, 
he was nominated to that office, and his appointment 
the following year was not secured until he had obtained 
letters from two Secretaries of State testifying that he 
was well-affected to the House of Hanover. By 1722, 
however, the prejudice had greatly diminished. The 
first septennial Parliament expired then, and Sir William 
Blackett went to the poll, with Mr. Wrightson and Mr. 
Carr. He did not head the list this time with a wide 
interval between himself and his colleague; but he 
ran a good second, the figures being—Carr, 1,234; 
Blackett, 1,158; and Wrightson, 831. Nothing is to 
be learned about his career in Parliament during all 
these years. The journals of the House are silent, and 
local history makes no sign. 

Sir William lived unmarried till he was six-and-thirty. 
He had formed an irregular alliance with Miss Elizabeth 
Ord, of West Ord, in the county palatine, who had borne 





him a daughter, and was in no hurry to change his condi- 
tion. But on the 20th September, 1725, he was united to 
Lady Barbara Villiers, daughter of William, Earl of 
Jersey. In various local publications we may read of the 
banquets and bonfires, the bell-ringing and beer-drinking, 
the flowing punch-bowl hewn out of the solid rock on the 
highest pinnacle of Shaftoe Crags, the nuptial rhyme, 
composed for the occasion by a local versifier, and other 
glowing details of the manner in which this marriage was 
celebrated by the Blackett tenantry and Sir William's 
admirers in town and country. 

The death of George I. in June, 1727, brought on a new 
election and a new candidate for the representation of 
Newcastle. The retiring members were opposed by the 
Mayor, Nicholas Fenwick, and the wheel of fortune this 
time sent Mr. Carr to the bottom of the poll, and placed 
Sir William at the head of it. Mr. Carr petitioned 
against the return. The House referred the petition to 
the proper committee, but before anything was done in 
the matter, on the 25th of September, 1728, in his fortieth 
year, Sir William Blackett died. 

Having no children by his wife, and the baronetcy 
becoming extinct at his death, Sir William left all his 
estates to his daughter Elizabeth Ord, upon condition 
that within twelve months of his decease she should wed 
his nephew, Walter Calverley (the only son uf the mar- 
riage of his elder sister Julia with Sir Walter Calverley, 
of Calverley and Esholt, in Yorkshire), and that he and 
his issue should assume the name of Blackett. Failing 
issue of this marriage, the property was to descend to the 
heirs male of his remaining sisters. . 


Sir Talter Calverley Blackett. 
KING OF NEWCASTLE, 

In obedience to his uncle’s will, Walter Calverley 
married his cousin, Elizabeth Ord, on the 29th of August, 
1729. The inheritance of the Blacketts had been 
neglected during his uncle’s time, and he found it so 
crippled that the lands would scarcely pay the 
incumbrances upon them. By good management the 
mines and mills were brought into a healthy condition, 
and, by the time that Mr. Calverley had obtained a 
private Act enabling him to take the surname and arms 
of Blackett (March, 1734), his estate was worthy of the 
name he bore. To follow in the footsteps of his grand- 
father, to fill the same public offices, and render the same 
public services as he had done, were among the first 
objects of ambition to which this untitled heir of the 
Blacketts aspired. As soon, therefore, as he had 
rehabilitated his impoverished estates, he petitioned the 
Corporation of Newcastle to admit him to the freedom 
of the town. The Corporation, delighted at the prospect, 
readily complied with his request, and at the first vacancy 
made him their youngest From these 
points of vantage he shaped his course to aims beyond. 
Ingratiating himself with the electors, he waited till 


alderman. 
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a dissolution under the Septennial Act should enable 
him to try for the seat in the Commons which Newcastle 
had so often given to his maternal ancestors. In the 
meantime he served the office of High Sheriff of 
Northumberland. 

Parliament was dissolved on the 17th April, 1734, and 
the electors of Newcastle went to the polling-place a few 
days afterwards to decide whether Mr. Blackett should 
realise the object of his ambition. At the close the 
figures were :—Blackett, 1,354; Fenwick, 1,083; Carr, 
716. Thus the name of Blackett was once more at the 
head of the poll in Newcastle, and the seat was again 
held by a representative of the house which Mr. Carr had 
defeated at the previous election. The new member gave 


/ 
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early and regular attendance to his parliamentary duties, 
was soon selected for committee work, and before many 
months were over had charge of a local bill—a bill for 
lighting and watching the town. The bili, in Mr. 
Blackett’s charge, went as far as the second reading, but 
it was some years before a satisfactory measure was 
obtained. 

On Michaelmas Monday, 1735, Alderman Blackett 
was appointed Mayor of Newcastle. During his term of 
office he erected the building which disfigures the south 
side of St. Nicholas’ Church (the lower part to form a 
vestry—the upper storeys to accommodate the old Church 
Library and the books presented to the town by Dr. 
Thomlinson) and endowed it with an annuity of £25, to 
serve as salary for a librarian. He was Mayor again in 
1748-9 (the municipal year that followed Dr. Thomlinson’s 
death), in 1756-7, in 1764-5 (a few months after the 
Newcastle Chronicle was started), and in 1771-2—five 
times altogether. 

At the next Parliamentary election (May 1741) four 
aldermen were candidates—Blackett and Fenwick, retir- 
ing members, representing the Tory, or Country party, 


and William Carr and Matthew Ridley, nominated by 
the Whig, or Court party. ‘‘The Great Contest,” as it 
was called, created an unusual degree of excitement 
in Newcastle. The old members were favourites all 
through, though at the finish, Mr. Ridley was only a 
hundred votes behind the lowest of them. Ald. Blackett 
topped the poll with 1,453 votes, Ald. Fenwick received 
1,231, Ald. Ridley, 1,131, and Ald. Carr, 683. When the 
next election came round in 1747, Mr. Fenwick withdrew, 
and Mr. Matthew Ridley succeeded him as the colleague 
of Mr. Blackett without opposition. Mr. Straker tells us 
that at the election of 1741 Mr. Blackett was at the height 
of his popularity, the majority of the freemen striving to 
excel each other in wreathing laurels to decorate his brow. 
They styled him the Patriot, the Opposer of the Court, 
the Father of the Poor. From other sources we know 
that from about this time through many years he was 
styled the King of Newcastle. 

Sir Walter Calverley died in 1749, and Ald. Blackett 
succeeded to the title of baronet, and the inheritance of 
Calverley, Esholt, and Horsforth. Desiring to limit his 
landed interest to the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, he sold the Yorkshire estates, purchased the 
property at Wallington when it was sold by order of the 
Court of Chancery to pay his uncle’s debts, and was 
thenceforward known only as Sir Walter Calverley 
Blackett, Bart., of Wallington and Hexham Priory, 
M.P. for Newcastle. To this latter title he clung 
tenaciously, and in defence of it was ready to fight all 
comers. No one ventured to oppose him at the elections 
of 1754, 1761, and 1768. He and Mr. Matthew Ridley 
held their seats undisturbed. But in 1774 there was a 
contest, and a very lively one too. Mr. Ridley retired 
in favour of his son, Sir Matthew White Ridley. Sir 
Walter had offended some of the freemen by espousing 
the unpopular side in the Town Moor struggle. 
There were other forces at work of a less 
local character. The treatment of John Wilkes 
by the House of Commons had created a formidable 
agitation; the question of reform in the representa- 
tion of the people was coming to the front; and 
there was dissatisfaction at the absolutist tendencies of 
the Court. In anticipation of the election, a series of 
test articles were drawn up and presented to Sir Walter 
and Sir Matthew for signature. Neither Sir Walter nor 
Sir Matthew would sign this programme, whereupon in- 
vitations were sent to Thomas, brother of Sir Francis 
Delaval, and Captain the Hon. Constantine John Phipps, 
who agreed to adopt the articles and contest the borough. 
They had on their side the prolific pen of the Rev. James 
Murray, author of “Sermons to Asses,” &c. This 
earnest divine wrote a vigorous pamphlet of forty pages 
entitled ‘*The Contest,” with the motto, ‘‘ Give the 
Devil his Due,” and conducted for six months a poli- 
tical serial called *‘ The Freemen’s Magazine, or Con- 
stitutional Repository.” In both these publications Sir 
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Walter Blackett was handled with characteristic free- 
dom, and, it must be added, no small amount of scurrility. 
More than six hundred new freemen were admitted for 
voting purposes just before the election came off, but it 
was a hollow affair after all. The votes for Sir Walter 
were 1,432 ; for Sir Matthew, 1,411 ; for Captain Phipps, 
795; for Mr. Delaval, 677. 

Sir Walter Blackett had now been forty years repre- 
sentative of Newcastle in Parliament ; he was the father 
of the newly-elected House of Commons. With in- 
creasing age his courtly tendencies had deepened. The 
American ditticulty occurred, and he steadily supported 
the King and his Ministers in their struggle with the 
colonists. In October, 1775, there was a great meeting 
on the Forth, and 1,210 burgesses of Newcastle signed a 
petition to the King against the declaration of war with 
their brethren across the Atlantic. Sir Walter declined 
to present it ; his colleague followed his example, and the 
duty was undertaken by Sir George Saville. A counter 
petition was hawked about, it was signed by 169 persons, 
and Sir Walter laid it at the feet of his Sovereign. He 
lived long enough to see the American States declare 
themselves free and independent, but before the conflict 
was finally decided he had passed away. 

Lady Blackett died on the 2lst of September, 1759 
(having had only one child, a daughter, who predeceased 
her), and was buried in St. Nicholas’, with the accustomed 
pomp andceremony. Sir Walter died in London on the 
17th of February, 1777, and was interred in the family 
vault at Calverley, His entailed estates went to Sir 
Thomas Wentworth (son of his aunt Diana Blackett and 
Sir William Wentworth), through whom it came to the 
Beaumont family. The magnificent property at Walling- 
ton he bequeathed to his only sister, Julia, wife of Sir 
George Trevelyan of Nettlecomb, and on her death to 
her eldest son, Sir John Trevelyan, who succeeded him in 
the representation of Newcastle. ‘To her other son— 
named after him, Walter—he left £40,000. Mr. Straker’s 
pamphlet contains a list of other legacies and annuities, 
extending over a couple of pages, which he bequeathed 
to friends and institutions in Newcastle and Northumber- 
land. 

he character of Sir Walter Blackett is drawn by Mr. 
Hedgson in the “‘ History of Northumberland,” and by 
Mr. Straker in his biographical sketch, in terms of glow- 
ing eulogy. He improved and beautified Wallington ; 
erected the mock ruin of Rothley; built the market 
place with piazzas at Hexham, and laid out the open 
space there called ‘‘ The Seal” for the recreation of the 
inhabitants; augmented seventeen church livings in 
Northumberland ; endowed an almshouse in the Manors, 
Newcastle, which, till swept away by the railway, was 
known as Blackett’s Hospital; gave munificent gifts to 
the Infirmary; distributed annually, on his birthday, beef, 
bread, and money to hundreds of poor people ; and sub- 
scribed liberally to all the local charities. ‘‘ His splen- 


dour was the power that kept many thousand hands in 
motion—that cheered and comforted the feeble and the 
destitute.” His was the only place visited by Arthur 
Young in his ‘‘ Six Months’ Tour ” where fees were not 
taken, and thereby hangs a tale which may be read at 
length in ‘‘ Richardson’s Table Book,” ii., 89. ‘In his 
equipage and establishment there was a decent grandeur; 
in his hospitality and household affairs sumptuousness 
and regularity. His gallantry is often mentioned, and 
his manners are said to have been dignified.” ‘* He was 
tall, well-proportioned, and of a carriage erect and 
stately; his features were regular, manly, and expres- 
sive; his complexion florid; and over his countenance 
was diffused an air of benignity, though accompanied 
with that presence which, whilst it inspired esteem, 
commanded reverence and respect.” 

As an orator, we are told, Sir Walter made no figure in 
the House, yet he had considerable influence as a mem- 
ber, “being truly independent.” He was a Tory, “in 
opposition to the intriguing court of George II.,” but on 
the accession of George III. “the kept consistent to the 
principles he had supported and lost the applauses of such 
as do not distinguish between good government and 
tyranny.” He voted against the expulsion of Wilkes, but 
repented, and in November, 1770, at the opening of the 
session, made public acknowledgment of his error. 

Dr. Carlyle, of Inveresk, in his autobiography, gives a 
slightly different turn to the eulogies of Hodgson and 
Straker, and a writer in the Northumberland and New- 
castle Magazine for August, 1818, slily states that, if Sir 
Walter did not shine as a senator, “in canvassing at 
elections he was unrivalled,” for he was, on these occa- 
sions, ‘‘ attended often by above five hundred gentlemen, 
tradesmen, &c., some of whom had weight with almost 
every freeman.” 

Portraits of Sir Walter Blackett, by his friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, adorn Newcastle Infirmary, and the 
drawing-room at Wallington. Ours is copied from 
Fittler’s engraving of the Infirmary portrait, which forms 
the frontispiece to the first volume of Brand’s ‘* History 
of Newcastle.” 


Charles Matertan, Naturalist. 





HARLES WATERTON, a representative 

| of one of the most ancient untitled families 

in England, was born at Walton Hall, near 

Wakefield, in 1782. On his mother’s side 

he was near of kin to the Charltons of Hesleyside and 
the Swinburnes of Capheaton. He was educated at 
Tudhoe, in the county of Durham, and at Stoneyhurst 
under the Jesuit Fathers. Whilst at school he developed 
a strong taste for natural history, and many were the 
scrapes that he got into by breaking the bounds to pursue 
his favourite hobby. In 1827 he married Annie Mary, 
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daughter of Charles Edmonstone, of Demerara. Miss 
Edmonstone’s mother was the daughter of William Reid 
and Minie, an Indian “ princess” of the Arowak tribe. 
Mrs. Waterton died in 1828 in giving birth to her only 
son. Waterton never married again. 

On leaving college he went to Spain, and was at Malaga 
when the plague broke out, fourteen thousand people 
dying from the effects of it, and about fifty thousand 
deserting the city. Two of his uncles who resided in 
Malaga died of the plague, and he himself got the 
infection, but, becoming convalescent, he escaped from 
the city by the aid of a Swedish captain who took him on 
board his vessel. It got to be known that a plague patient 
was on board, and two ships of war were sent in pursuit, 
but the Swede eluded his pursuers, and Waterton landed 
safely in England. 

The old family house known as Walton Hall, built a 
thousand years ago, was a fine castellated building. 
Waterton’s father pulled it down, and built a modern 
mansion in its place. He left on the edge of the lake a 
picturesque old gateway with a central and two flanking 
towers covered with ivy—the abode of colonies of birds. 
Indeed, the whole park and grounds were a veritable 
Noah’s Ark. All sorts of contrivances for the comfort 
and convenience of birds and animals were erected. 
The park was very extensive, picturesquely undulated, 
and adorned with groups of majestic trees. Waterton 
surrounded his domain with a high wall at a cost of 
£10,000 to protect his favourites from marauders. The 
hall was a perfect museum of stuffed birds and animals 
collected in his travels, all prepared by his own hand, or 
under his direction, by a method devised by himself, 
so as to display the natural characteristics of the 
creatures. 

Waterton’s wanderings appear to have commenced 
about the year 1808, when he was commissioned to carry 
some despatches to the Spanish Government on the 
Oronoko. He made four voyages to America—in 1812, 
1816, 1820, and 1824. The last year was occupied chiefly 
with a tour through the United States ; the others were 
spent almost exclusively in the forests of Demerara and 
the Essequibo, which he ranged fearlessly, dressed only in 
a shirt, a pair of trousers, and a hat. He went barefooted, 
carrying with him # gun to provide food and to enable 
him to obtain specimens of rare and new animals. He 
cared little for jaguars, alligators, or serpents of any 
kind, and was perfectly fearless when in pursuit of some 
rare specimen of the animal kingdom. It was while in 
America that an artist named C. W. Peile painted the 
portrait from which our engraving is taken, Waterton 
being then in his 42nd year. 

The great naturalist had many narrow escapes from 
death. For instance, he was passing down a river in a 
canoe, when he saw a huge Laboris snake—a powerful and 
deadly creature—on the bank. He wounded it with a 
gunshot, and caused the canoe to be brought up to the 


bank in order to secure his specimen. Laying hold of 
the branch of a tree, he was preparing to grasp the snake 
by the throat, when the tillerman, terrified at the aspect 
of the reptile, turned the boat off, and left Waterton 
swinging from the branch, half in the water, which 
swarmed with caymen. Another man, however, seized 
the helm, and brought the boat back, and Waterton was 
rescued from his perilous position. Determined not to 
lose his prize, he seized it by the neck, dragged it into 
the boat, and despatched it. 

On another occasion he was in danger of coming to harm 
through his anxiety to secure a snake called a couracalle, 
about 14 feet in length, without wounding its skin by his 
shot. The animal was lying coiled up under some wood- 
bine which had grown round the roots of an old tree. The 
head was nob visible. Two negroes whom he had taken 





with him were terribly alarmed as Waterton endeavoured 
to pin the snake by the neck to the earth, and they prayed 
that he would shoot it ; but he threatened to cutlass them 
if they ran away. He then approached silently, and, 
gently kneeling on one knee, cut away the woodbine till 
the head of the snake appeared. He succeeded in pinning 
it to the ground with a lance which a negro held 
firm in its place. After a struggle, Waterton got 
hold of its tail, and the snake was overpowered 
and put into a large sack. Another time he found 
@ young couracalle, 10 feet long, which he irritated by 
seizing its tail. The serpent turned and came at him 
open-mouthed ; but he dashed his hand, covered with his 
cap, into its mouth, grasped the creature by the neck, 
and let go its tail, when it coiled itself round his body, 
pressing him hard, notwithstanding which he marched off 
with his prize. 

The famous cayman ride, which gave rise to so much 
derision from the critics, occurred in his third journey, on 
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the Essequibo river. Waterton was anxious to procure a 
specimen uninjured by shot. Accordingly he went in 
pursuit, accompanied by Daddy Quashi, his faithful 
negro, and some others—Indians and negroes. They 
found a cayman ten and a half feet long, which they 
vainly tried to catch. An Indian constructed a hook and 
bait, which was attached to a strong rope, and fastened to 
a post driven into the bank. In the morning it was 
found that a cayman had swallowed the bait, and was 
tugging at the rope. Waterton wished to draw him 
out alive, but the Indians declared that he would worry 
them; and Daddy Quashi, terribly afraid, prepared his 
gun to shoot. This he was only prevented from 
doing by his master threatening him with a knife. 
Waterton walked up and down some time, revolving 
in his mind various projects. Then he sent for the 
boat-mast, eight feet long, round which he wrapped the 
sail. Kneeling down with the mast projecting before 
him, he gave orders to haul away. After some plunging 
and splashing, the cayman was brought to bank. ‘“‘ By 
this time,” says the naturalist, “‘he was within two yards 
of me ; I saw he was in a state of fear and perturbation, 
so I dropped the mast, which I intended to ram down his 
throat, and jumped on his back, turning half round as I 
vaulted, so that I gained my seat with my face in a right 
position. I immediately seized his fore legs, and by main 
force twiated them on his back ; thus they served me for 
a bridle. He now seemed to have recovered from his 
surprise, and, probably fancying himself in hostile com- 
pany, began to plunge furiously, and lashed the sand 


with his long and fearful tail. He continued to plunge 
and strike, and made my seat very uncomfortable. It 
must have been a fine sight for an unoccupied spectator. 
The peopie roared out in triumph, and it was some 
time before they heard me tell them to pull me and 
my beast of burthen further inland. I was apprehensive 
the rope might break, and then there would have been 
every chance of going down to the regions under water 
with him. We were dragged forty yards inland. Should 
it be asked how I managed to keep my seat, I would 
answer I hunted some years ago with Lord Darlington’s 
foxhounds. When by exhaustion he became a little 
tranquil, I managed to tie up his jaws and secure firmly 
his forelegs over his back. I then worked myself back 
upon his tail to prevent his kicking up a dust with it. 
The people then ventured near, conveyed him to the 
boat, and from it to the hammock, where his throat 
was cut.” He was then dissected, and Daddy Quashi 
feasted on the flesh. 

It is not a little remarkable that Waterton, after 
braving almost every possible danger in foreign 
countries, should meet with his death from a compara- 
tively simple cause. He died from the results of a 
fall in his own park in 1865. He was buried, according 
to his declared wish, amidst his pet birds and beasts, 
and a stone cross bore the following inscription :— 
“Orate pro anima Caroli Waterton, cujus ossa-juxta 
hanc crucem—sepeliuntur ossa. Natus 1782; obiit 1865.” 
It is recorded that, after the coffin had been deposited in 
the grave, and when the benediction canticle was being 
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sung, a linnet in an overhanging tree added its little 
voice to the harmony of the choristers. 





Wiaterton at Tudhoe. 


Waterton, as we have said, was partly educated at 
Tudhoe. Of his life in that village, he gives the sub- 
joined account in his autobiography :— 


Towards the close of the last century a Catholic 
school was founded at Tudhoe village, some four or five 
miles from the venerable by Ae Durham. The Rererend 
Arthur Storey, a profound Latin scholar, was the master. 
My father put me under Mr. Storey’s care about the 
year 1792. r. Storey engaged a holy and benevolent 

riest, by name Robert Blacoe, to help him in the school. 
He was ill in health, having severely injured himself in 
his escape over the walls of Douai, at the commencement 
of the French Revolution. To this good priest succeeded 
another, the Reverend Joseph Shepherd. He was a very 
correct disciplinarian, and, one morning, whilst he was 
treating me to the unwelcome application of a birch-rod, 
I flew at the calf of his leg, and made him remember the 
sharpness of my teeth. I wish I had them now ; but no 
one has a right to lament the loss when he is fourscore 
years of age. In the days of Mr. Shepherd priests 
always wore breeches and worsted stockings, so these 
were no defence against the teeth of an enraged boy, 
writhing under a correctional scourge. 

But, now, let me enter into the minutie of Tudhoe 
School. Mr. Storey had two wigs, one of which was of a 
flaxen colour, without powder, and had only one lower 
row of curls. The other had two rows, and was exceed- 
ingly well powdered. When he appeared in the school- 
room with this last wig on, I knew that I was safe from 
the birch, as he invariably went to Durham, and spent 
the day there. But when I saw that he had his flaxen 
wig on, my countenance fell. He was in the schoolroom 
all day, and I was too often placed in a very uncomfort- 
able position at nightfall. But sometimes I had to come 
in contact with the birch-rod for various frolics inde- 

mdent of school erudition. I once smarted severely 
for an act of kindness. We had a boy named Bryan 
Salvin, from Croxdale Hall. He was a dull, sluggish, 
and unwieldy lad, quite incapable of — exertions, 
Being dissatisfied with the regulations of the establish- 
ment, he came to me one Palm Sunday, and entreated 
me to get into the schoolroom through the window, and 
write a letter of complaint to his sister Eliza in York. 
I did so, having insinuated myself with vast exertion 
through the iron stanchions which secured the window ; 
**sed revocare gradum.” Whilst I was thrusting might 
and main through the stanchions, on my way cut— 
suddenly, oh, horrible! the schoolroom door flew open, 
and on the threshold stood the Reverend Mr. Storey— 
a fiery, frightful, formidable spectre! To my horror and 
confusion, I drove my foot quite through a pane.of glass, 
aad there I stuck, impaled and imprisoned, but luckily 
not injured by the broken glass. hilst I was thus in 
unexpected captivity, he cried out, in an angry voice, 
**So you are there, Master Charles, are you?” He got 
assistance, and they pulled me back by main force. But 
as this was Palm Sunday, my execution was obligingly 
deferred until Monday morning. 

And thus I went on, month after month, in sadness and 
in sunshine, in pleasure and in pain ; the ordinary lot of 
adventurous schoolboys in their hey path to the temple 
of erudition. Some time about the year 94, there came 
to Tudhoe four young grown-up men, to study for the 
Church. These four young men all happened to be en- 
dowed with giant appetites, but oily Mrs. Atkinson, the 
housekeeper, thou ht that, now and then upon a pinch, 
they might struggle on with a short allowance. This was 
absolutely contrary to the law of nature; so they, seein 
that I was a dashing and aspiring lad, it was arrang 
amongst us that I should cater for them surreptitiously, 
from time to time, under the cover of the night. Accord- 
ingly, I stormed the larder, and filled my pockets full of 


bread and cheese, &c. My exertions were always success- 
ful, and my movements were never suspected, as I 
planned thost cautiously during the day what I had to 
mature in the dead of night. In due time, these four 


prom: a | g youne men left Tudhoe, and were located at a 


_— Crook Hall, where they may be said to have 
n the foundations of the future college of Ushaw. 
But let us return to Tudhoe. In my time it wasa 
peaceful, healthy, farming village, and abounded in local 
curiosities. Just on the king’s highway, betwixt Durham 
and Bishop Auckland, and one field from the school, 
there st a public-house called the White Horse, and 
kept by a man of the name of Charlton. He had a 
real gaunt English mastiff, half-starved for want of food, 
and so ferocious that nobody but himself dared to 
ap h it. This publican had alsoa mare, surprising 
in her progeny; she had three foais, in three successive 
not one of which had the least appearance of a 


One of Mr. cage } ay wigs was of so tempting 
an aspect, on the shelf where it was laid up in ordinary, 
that the cat actually kittened in it. I saw her and her 
little ones all together in the'warm wig. He also kept a 
little white and black bitch, apparently of King Charles's 
breed. One evening, as we scholars were returning from 
a walk, Chloe started a hare, which we surrounded and 
captured, and carried in triumph to oily Mrs. Atkinson, 
who begged us a play-day for our success. 

On aster os Mr. Storey always treated us to 
‘*Pasche eggs.” hey were. boiled hard in a concoction 
of whin-flowers, which rendered them beautifully purple. 
We used them for warlike en, by holding them 
betwixt our forefinger and thumb, with the sharp end 
upwards, and as little exposed as possible. An anta- 
gonist then approached, and with the sharp end of his 
own egg struck this egg. If he succeeded in cracking it, 
the vanquished egg was his; and he either sold it fora 
halfpenny in the market, or reserved it for his own eat- 
ing. When all the sharp ends had been crushed, then 
the blunt ends entered into battle. Thus nearly every 
Pasche egg in the school had its career of combat. The 
possessor of a strong egg with a thick shell would some- 
times vanquish a dozen of his opponents, all of which the 
conqueror ultimately transferred into his own stomach, 
when no more eggs with unbroken ends remained to carry 
on the war of Easter week. 

Tudhoe had her own ghosts and spectres, just as the 
ene See had theirs. One was the Tudhoe 
mouse, well known and often seen in every house in the 
village ; but I cannot affirm that I myself ever saw it. It 
was an enormous mouse, of a dark brown colour, and did 
an immensity of mischief. No cat could face it; and as 
it wandered through the village, all the dogs would take 
off, frightened out of their wits, and howling as they ran 
away. William Wilkinson, Mr. Storey’s farming man, 
told me he had often seen it, but that it terrified him to 
such a degree that he could not move from the place where 
he was standing. 

Our master kept a large tom-cat in the house, A fine 
‘young man, in the neighbouring village of Ferryhill, had 

m severely bitten by a cat, and he died raving mad. 
On the day that we got this information from Timothy 
Pickering, the carpenter at Tudhoe, I was on the prowl 
for adventures, sate passing through Mr. Storey’s back 
kitchen, his big black cat came up tome. Whilst I was 
tickling its bushy tail, it turned round upon me, and gave 
me a@ severe bite in the calf of the leg. This I kept a pro- 
found secret, but I was quite sure I should go mad every 
“< for many months afterwards. 

here was a blacksmith’s shop leading down the village 
to Tudhoe Old Halk Just opposite the shop was a pond, 
on the other side of the road. When any sudden death 
was to take place, or any sudden ill to befall the village, a 
large black horse used to emerge from it, and walk slowly 
up and down the village, carrying a rider without a head. 
The blacksmith’s grandfather, his father, himself, his 
three sons, and two daughters, had seen this midnight 
apparition rise out of the pond, and return to it before 
the break of day. John Hickson and Neddy Hunt, two 
hangers-on at the blacksmith’s shop, had seen this 
phantom more than once, but they never durst approach 
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it. Indeed, every man and woman and child believed in 
this centaur spectre, and I am not quite sure if our old 
master himself did not partly believe that such a thing 
had occasionally been seen on very dark nights. 

As you went down the road below the blacksmith’s, you 
were close on the village tailor’s cottage. His name was 
Lawrence Thompson, but everybody called him Low 
Thompson. He had lost half of the fore-finger of his 
right hand, was a facetious and talkative fellow, and 
could sing a good song. He would now and then get an 
evening invitation to the school, where he sang the popular 
song of the ‘‘White Hare.” ; 

Opposite Low Thompson’s cottage, across the road, 
stood Tudhoe Old Hall, tenanted by a family named 
Patterson. A wall flanked the house, and close to this 
wall there grew some ancient sycamore trees, with holes 
in them, frequented by starlings. I used to climb these 
trees and take the starlings’ nests. Formerly a Squire 
Salvin of the Croxdale family used to live at this Old 
Hall, and here he kept his harrier hounds. 

The vicinity of Tudhoe produced vast quantities of 
hazel nuts ; we were allowed to go in quest of them, and 
to bring off as many nuts as we could stow-sway upon our 
persons. The nut season always closed with a recreation 
evening at the school. It was termed Nut-crack-night, 
and Low Thompson invariably honoured the festival with 
his smirking presence, never forgetting the song of the 
‘* White Hare.” 

Close to us was a field where Mr. Storey’s cattle used to 
feed. It was called the Little Garth. e morning two 
of the bigger boys coaxed me to get up on one of these 
cows, promising that they would stand by my side. 
When I had got my seat, the beggars ran away. 
went the cow at full speed. I i my seat for a time, 
— I fell clear over her head, not much worse for 
the fall. . 

Mr. Storey kept one bay mare, admirably calculated to 
convey him backward and forwards to the city of Durham 
on business, and occasionally to Bishop Auckland. He 
was very frugal in his establishment, apart from the 
school, saving all he could spare to comfort the poor. 
Bishop Gibson, « learned and holy prelate, was his guest, 
together with his faithful servant Thomas, for more than 
a year and a half whilst I was there. 

twixt Tudhoe School and Ferry Hill, there stood an 
oaken post, very strong, and some nine feet high. This 
was its appearance in my days, but formerly it must have 
been much higher. It was known to all the country 
round by the name of Andrew Mills’s stob. We often 
went to see it, and one afternoon, whilst we were looking 
at it, an old woman came up, took her knife from her 
pocket, and then pared off a chip, which she caretully 
folded up in a bit of paper. She said it was good for 
curing the toothache. 








The Streets of Newrastle, 


Westgate and Westgate Bill. 





a\HAT is now known as Westgate Road, ex- 
m| tending considerably over a mile, from 
Hanover Square to beyond the Workhouse 
on the West Turnpike, was at one time more 
conveniently divided into Westgate Street, Westgate, 
and Westgate Hill. We have already described West- 
gate Street as far as St. John’s Church. From thence we 
have now to continue our account of the thoroughfare to 
its termination on the high road to Carlisle. 

As we continue our stroll, we find ourselves crossing 
West Grainger Street. It is a credit to the town, if 








any street is; yet old wayfarers remember the day 
when the scene was far different. St. John’s Lane was 
anything but an inviting or a salubrious thoroughfare. 
Originally, it was known by the name of Copper 
Alley, from the circumstance that the workmen em- 
ployed therein were mostly paid in copper. When the 
authorities sought to improve this neighbourhood some 
years ago, they were confronted with an unexpected 
difficulty. They desired to chop off a corner from St. 
John’s churchyard, in order to make their proposed 
new street “plumb.” The late Bishop of Durham (Dr. 
Baring) promptly interfered. There were huffs and 
snuffs over the controversy; but the Corporation 
eventually got its way. 

We come to the Savings Bank. In its centre a 
pediment bears within the tympanum a beehive, sup- 
ported by a cornucopia, and bearing the motto, 
**Industry.” The south front is of the Ionic order. 
Four plain round shafts support a pediment carrying 
the Newcastle Arms. The east end is adorned with 
stained glass windows. The business room itself is a 
noble one ; our merchant princes on the Quay may envy 
it, if they ever have time for such an ignoble feeling. 

Still, the Newcastle man misses the venerable Vicarage 
and the Vicar’s Pump. They are gone. The Savings 
Bank stands on one portion of the Vicarage site. A 
high wall separated the Vicarage from the street. The 
house itself was an attractive one for any man of studious 
tastes and refined habits. There was no gim-crack 
trumpery about its architecture ; no ostentatious desire 
to crow over its neighbours. It was a low, old-fashioned 
building, as our drawing, copied from T. M. Richardson, 
shows, and bore evident marks of old age. Many 
notable men were its occupants in days gone by. 

Notable men, truly, were some of the former vicars 
of Newcastle. John Heryn, LL.D. (1536), alienated the 
tithe of Cramlington for a cheese and a couple of 
capons, to be tendered on the 9th of May—St. 
Nicholas’ Day—in every year at the porch of the 
mother church. Henry Aglionbye, D.D. (1543), was 
deprived of his vicarage in 1549, on account of not 
paying his tenths to the king. Thomas Jackson, D.D. 
(1623), was a profound scholar, and is mentioned in 
Fuller’s ‘‘ Worthies” as ‘‘a magazine of theological 
knowledge, everywhere penned with neat elegance and 
dignity, so that his style is a pattern of perfection.” 
He led a blameless life, ‘‘and whenever he went out 
he usually gave what money he had about him to the 
poor, who at length so crowded about him that his 
servant took care he should not have too much in his 
pocket.” There is a copious biography of him in 
Wood’s ** Athenz Oxonienses,” and his works were re- 
published in 1844 in ten volumes. Yeldred Alvey 
(1630), who was also Vicar of Eglingham, had a 
troublesome time of it, as Mr. Welford has already 
described in his ‘‘Men of Mark,” Monthly Chronicle, 
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vol. i., pe 194. After the Restoration, we find John 
March, B.D. (1679), a native of Newcastle, an advocate 
of passive obedience, non-resistance, and so forth. 
Nathaniel Ellison, D.D. (1694), was, like too many of 
his time, a plural- 
ist, being also arch- 
deacon of Stafford, 
rectorof Whitburn, 
prebendary of Lich- 
field, and preben- 
‘dary of Durham. 
John Brown, D.D. 
(1761), a native of 
Rothbury, acquired 
fame as “‘an acute 
controversialist, an 
elegant satirist,and 
@ successful dra- 
matist.” Joseph 


g ZZ P Dacre Carlyle, 
GA - BLD. (1801), was a 


L772: 
profound Greek, 


— ws — Syriac, and Ara- 
bic scholar. John 

Was Gas Smith, A.M.(1804), 

“‘when inducted to this vicarage, devoted himself 
solely to the duties of his cure”—a striking con- 
trast to many of his predecessors. Archdeacon 
Coxe, Vicar of Eglingham and Canon of Durham, 
was the last of Newcastle’s scholarly vicars. He was 
succeeded by Clement Moody, who came from Carlisle, 
and who in turn was followed by Henry John Martin, 
now Archdeacon of Lindisfarne, who came from Hartle- 


ra 


pool. The present vicar, Arthur Thomas Lloyd, was 
brought from the South of England. Mr. Moody was 
the last occupant of the historic vicarage in Westgate 
Road. The present vicarage is simply a big house in 
Rye Hill, with no associations attaching to it at all. 

Dr. Gibb’s house and the County Court also stand on 
the site of the old Vicarage. Next to the County Court 
and still on a part of the Vicarage site—the garden— 
stand the Assembly Rooms, built from designs by Mr. 
Newton, a well-known architect in his day. The build- 
ing was erected by subscription in 1773 and 1774, the 
ground having been leased from Dr. Fawcett, then vicar, 
for 999 years, at an annual ground rent of £20. The 
foundation-stone bears the following inscription :—“* In 
an age when the polite arts, by general encouragement 
and emulation, have advanced to a state of perfection 
unknown in any former period, the first stone of this 
editice, dedicated to the most elegant recreation, was laid 
by Wallace Lowes, Esq., on the 16th of May, 1774.” The 
rooms were first opened in the last week of June, 1776— 
the Race Week. They cost about £6,700, to which the 
Corporation gave a subscription of £200. Downham’s 
picture of Sir John Falstaff and Mrs. Ford is one of the 
valued treasures of the Assembly Rooms. The room in 
which it hangs is known as the Falstaff Room. 

Next to the Assembly Rooms stands a square, solid, 
substantial house—a building with ‘‘no nonsense” of an 
architectural kind about it. It is the town residence of 
Mr. John Clayton, formerly Town Clerk of Newcastle. 
At this point Westgate Road is at it widest; but it is 
divided into two parts by the building known as Cross 
House, formerly the Vicarage of St, John’s, but now con. 
verted into offices. Continuing on from Mr. Clayton’s 
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house, we find the right-hand portion of Westgate Road 
changing its name to Fenkle Street ; formerly, Fennel (so 
spelt in Corbridge’s plan) or Fenchale Street. Turning 
from this short street into another on our left—Cross 
Street—we are again in the main thoroughfare. Mac- 
kenzie is responsible for the statement that this little 
thoroughfare was formerly called Ratten Raw. In 
Welford’s ‘* History of Newcastle,.”” however, we read that 
Ratonne Rawe (so spelt in a deed of 1308), or Raton 
Rawe, ‘‘ appears to have led from the Cloth Market to the 
Westgate.” In this view Mr. Welford is certainly sup- 
ported by Brand, who quotes from an ancient MS. as fol- 
lows :—*‘ Newgate shall have in ward all Raton Rawe, as 
it opens towaeds the pillory in Cloth Market, with them 
that dwell in the north side of St. Nicholas, upon that 
east_rawe of the Cloth Market unto the Overdene Brig 
end ”—that is, the end of the High Bridge. Perhaps the 
question now-a-days is not of very great importance. As 
to the name itself—not an uncommon one in several parts 
of the kingdom—Hodgson remarks that it has had a good 
deal of ink and oil expended over it as solvents. In his 
opinion it is derived from the German word ‘‘rotten ”—a 
tumultuous and rebellious concourse of people ; the same 
as “‘rout” in English and French, that is, the scene of a 
riot. Camden derives it from ‘‘rotteran,” to muster; 
hence Muster Row. Dr. Brewer plausibly suggests 
another derivation—the Norman ‘‘Ratten Row,” or 
roundabout way in which corpses were carried to avoid 
the public streets. Charlotte Square, the temporary 
home of the Grammar School in Dr. Snape’s time, is in 
this neighbourhood. It was built by Mr. Newton, archi- 
tect of the Assembly Rooms, on the property of the Black 
Friars, he obtaining a lease for 104 years at £9 a year. 
We do not find so much t) interest us on our left hand 
as we go from the Express Inn to the corner of Cross 
Street. The coach works of Messrs. Angus and Co. are 
in this neighbourhood. It was in connection with these 
works that the proprietors became involved in prolonged 
and costly litigation with the Government itself, which 
eventally ended in their favour. We should hopelessly 
befog our readers, and ourselves, were we to attempt 
to set forth clearly the highly technical issues 
involved in this dispute. Broadly speaking, the 
question was one concerning the respective rights 
of private owners and the rights of the Crown; it 
was occasioned by the reconstruction of the Probate 
Office next door to Messrs. Angus’s establishment, 
by which the latter was seriously damaged ; it was fought 
from one court to another till it at last reached the House 
of Lords; and it so hopelessly puzzled the law lords there 
that they called upon the whole of the common law 
judges to advise them in the matter. The judges them- 
selves were pretty evenly divided in opinion—an evident 
proof of the thorny difficulties of the case; but in the 
end, as we have said, the coach manufacturers ob- 
tained judgment in their favour. New Court is just 


above these works. There was a Baptist chapel there 
once, but it has long been absorbed into business 
premises. 

Pleasant must this part of Westgate Street have been 
in former days, when the houses had their stone fronts, 
their inner court yards, and their gardens behind, to 
which the Grammar School lads paid only too much at- 
tention. Dr. Bruce refers to one of these houses when he 
tells us that he has a “‘ pleasing reminiscence of the red 
streak apples which grew in Dr. Smith’s garden behind 
his house in Westgate Street.” We may be sure, though, 
that the good doctor in his boyish days respected those 
same apples—he was never a scampish John Scott! 
Another of these houses was the residence of Sir M. W. 
Ridley. It boasted, in its garden, of a fine apple 
or pear tree, whose branches overshadowed Forth Lane, 
as all the urchins of the neighbourhood knew well ! 

The West Gate, which, according to Leland, was a 
**mightye strong thinge,” had four wards, or divisions, 
and was secured by massive gates of oak and iron doors. 
It is said that Roger Thornton built this ‘strong 
thinge.” There is a tradition that Roger came to New- 
castle a very poor man. Bourne tells us that 

At the West-gate came Thornton in, 
With a Hap, and a Half-penny, and a Lamb-skin. 
Or, as Mackenzie, quoting Leland’s Itinerary, has it :— 


In at the West Gate came Thornton in, 
With a happen hapt in a ram’s skynn. 


It sems, therefore, more likely that the gate was stand- 
ing when Thornton came to the town, and that he only 
repaired and strengthened it, when a prosperous man. 

The West Gate was sometimes utilised as a prison. 
This was done in the time of the Civil Wars, for instance, 
as the following curious statement shows :—‘‘ On Monday 
night last, August, 1648, in the time of the storm, all that 
were in West Gate in the town of Newcastle, to the 
number of seventeen of the prisoners, lately taken in 
Northumberland, escaped away. Having had friends 
come to visit them several times, divers ropes were 
brought in to them, which was not known till they were 
gone. In the dark of the night, when the storm was 
violent, blew hard, and much rain, by the ropes let them- 
selves down by a privy.” Unruly apprentices were also 
laid by the heels in the West Gate prison, which had a 
regular gaoler at a salary of forty shillings a year. 

The gloomy gateway became in course of time a serious 
obstruction to the traffic. It was accordingly pulled 
down in 1811, and its place knows it no more. 

The Peace and Unity Hospital, erected in commemora- 
tion of the peace of Europe in 1814, and intended for aged 
freemen and their widows, stood near the site of the 
West Gate down to our own time. It formed a quad- 
rangle, was of stone, and was built on the monastic 
pattern. The rooms used to be assigned “to old married 
freemen, and to the decayed unmarried daughters of 
freemen.” Each inmate received five ‘shillings a week, 
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paid monthly, and four fothers of coal in the year. But 
the hospital was quietly transformed some years ago into 
the Westgate Police Station! The police grew dissatisfied 
with their lodging; accordingly, down came the Peace 
and Unity Hospital to the ground, and up has risen in its 
place the new police station, which stands at the corner 
of Thornton Street. 

Look now across the road to the Waterloo Inn at the 
corner of Bath Lane. That house stands where the West- 
gate gallows stood. We have already said that prisoners 
taken into custody for crimes committed in Northumber- 
land were confined in the Castle. If doomed to death, 
they were taken therefrom, by way of the Back Row, to 
the place where we now are. 

We now enter upon the more modern portion of the 
Westgate Read. And, first, our attention is attracted to 
the Tyne Theatre, a place of public entertainment more or 
iess familiar to all playgoers of the North Country. This 
building was first opened to the public on September 23, 
1867, under the management of Mr. George Stanley. 
The play selected was “‘ Arra-na-Pogue,” which was then 


produced for the first time in Newcastle. The cast 


included some strong names—for example, Mr. J. F. 
Young, a sterling actor, since dead; Mr. James 
O’Sullivan, an Irish comedian of undoubted merit, now 
also gone over to the great majority; Mr. F. W 
Irish, who was very popular as a low comedian in 
those days; and Miss Desborough, now his wife, 
another great favourite on Tyneside; and Miss E. 
Brunton, a sister of T. W. Robertson, the author of 
“Caste,” ‘‘ School,” ‘ Play,” and kindred comedies, 
and herself favourably known in connection with these 
pieces. For something like sixteen years Mr. Stanley 
continued his lesseeship of the establishment with varying 
fortunes. It is much to his credit that during that period 
he was spirited enough to introduce to us the famous 
Haymarket Company (Buckstone, Compton, the Kendals, 
Rogers, Everill, Clarke, Coe, &c.), Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
Madame Titiens, and the Italian Opera Company ; more, 
he persuaded Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) to return to 
the town of her earlier triumphs and enable a younger 
generation to witness her Rosalind and her Portia. At 
last, for one reason or another, Mr. Stanley thought it 
time to retire from the lesseeship; and, after a little 
chopping and changing, the proprietors found a successor 
in Mr. R. W. Younge, a veteran player, who had 
hereditary reasons for the sympathetic countenance of 
Newcastle playgoers. Since Mr. Younge’s death, the 
theatre has been under the management of Mr. Augustus 
Harris, the lessee of Drury Lane, London. 

The part of Westgate beyond the Tyne Theatre was at 
one time a pretty suburb of Newcastle. Our well-to-do 
tradesmen had much favour for the neat and commodious 
houses beginning to be built here. If not exactly ‘‘out in 
the clear,” they had at any rate their pleasant flower- 
gardens and other attractions dear to many minds. 


Notably was this the case with the long range of buildings 
on our right hand, which went by the name of Cumber- 
land Row; indeed, it still does so. The lowermost house 
here has been converted into a Nunnery. Cumberland 
Row is raised above the level of the roadway at its lower 
end, but as we proceed we find this gradually diminish, so 
that the houses have a toleraby uniform appearance, so far 
as height is concerned. 

Summerhill Terrace is opposite Cumberland Row. 
The neighbourhood is a quiet quadrangle, surrounded 
by a number of good and substantial houses. In the 
centre are a series of gardens, not likely, as we have 
been told on very good authority, to fall into the hands 
of the builders. The terrace obtains its name from the 
circumstance that it faces the Summer Hill, for so the 
rising ground to the west was named more than a century 
ago by Joseph Barber, the famous bookseller of Amen 
Corner, great grandfather of Joseph Barber Lightfoot, 
the present Bishop of Durham. Mr. Barber came from 
Summer Hill, close by Dunshaughlin, a village adjoining 


. the Irish metropolis; and when he had acquired a com- 


petence under the shadow of St. Nicholas’ Church, he 
built himself a house at the top of Westgate Hill, and 
what more natural than that he should name it after the 
home of his childhood ?_ Local records tell us that on the 
6th of March, 1773, Mr. Barber’s house at Summer Hill 
was set on fire, after he had received a couple of threaten- 
ing letters demanding that he should place money upon 
his garden wall. In the same locality, too, Mr. Hadwen 
Bragg erected a lofty mansion, and when Mackenzie 
wrote his history Mr. Bragg’s house bore the name 
which Mr. Barber had previously adopted. Passing on- 
wards up Westgate Hill, we come to Swinburn Place, 
then to Greenfield Place, and then to High Swinburn 
Place ; all of them capital places for peaceable folk to 
live in ; but—alas for our purpose !—without a history. 
Continuing still onwards, and passing Elswick Road as 
we do so, we find ourselves between the Westgate Ceme- 
tery on our left and St. Paul’s Chapel on our right. The 
cemetery was opened on Sunday, October 18, 1829, when 
the remains of Mrs. Joseph Angus were buried here. At 
first, this burying ground had, in its formation, much 
the shape of an equilateral triangle, with the prin- 
cipal side to the road, where the entrance is. More 
recently, part of the south angle was taken off, that 
the entrance into Elswick Road might be widened. 
The ground was purchased from the late John 
Hodgson Hinde by a company of Nonconformists, 
and consisted of about three acres. There are but 
few monuments of interest to attract the notice of 
visitors. The most striking is that which marks the 
family burying-place of John Bruce, father of the vener- 
able Dr. Bruce. There are two inscriptions on this 
monument. The shorter of them runs thus:—‘‘The 
family vault of John Bruce, Newcastle. John Bruce 
departed this life, October 31, 1834, aged 59. George 
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Youll, nephew of the above, died September 21, 1836, 
aged 26. Margaret Smith, his sister, died August 7, 
1854, aged 78. Charles Bruce, his son, died June 8, 
1865, in his 54th year. Mary Bruce, his widow, died 
June 22, 1872, aged 90.” The other inscription is 
eulogistic of the virtues of John Bruce, who, like his 
distinguished son, the antiquary, was a schoolmaster in 
Newcastle ; and records that this memorial, which must 
be familiar to all who pass the cemetery on its Elswick 
Road side, was ‘“‘ erected by his pupils.” 

St. Paul’s Chapel is a very plain, unpretending structure. 
It was originally built as a chapel of ease for the parish of 
St. John’s, but it fell into the hands of the Noncon- 
formists some years ago, under circumstances which 
are detailed a few pages further on. The first minister 
was the late Rev. Andrew Reid, whose son, Mr. T. 
Wemyss Reid, was formerly editor of the Leeds Mercury, 
and is now manager of the great publishing house of 
Cassell and Co. Mr. Reid at the time was minister of the 
Congregational Chapel at the coroner of West Clayton 
Street and next the Cattle Market; but his relations with 
a section of the congregation became so strained that a 
split ensued, aud Mr. Reid, with his adherents, took 
possession of St. Paul’s. 

From this point to the Workhouse we pass many 
narrow, dirty lanes, that sadly need the besom of improve- 
merit, and some fine new streets also; but there is no 
historic interest connected with them. It may be 
mentioned, though, that one of the last murders com- 
mitted in Newcastle occurred in Westgate Road, and 
beside the higher end of the cemetery. The facts of the 
case are short, and miserably simple. Thomas Richard- 
son, @ miner, was in a beer shop just a little above the 
cemetery on the same side, on the afternoon of the 9th 
of November, 1878, which was ‘‘pay Saturday.” A 
man named John Hart was also there, and began 
dancing. Richardson, who seems undoubtedly to have 
been in a quarrelsome mood, criticised the performance 
in ungentle terms. The dispute went on as to who was 
the best dancer, until at length the landlord thought it 
time to interfere ; wherefore out into the street he turned 
Richardson. This did not improve the temper of the lat- 
ter, we may be sure. He waited about until Hart left the 
house, when the quarrel was renewed, and Richardson 
stabbed the unfortunate dancer three times, with the 
result that death ensued shortly afterwards. For this, 
on January 15, 1879, he was put on trial at the New- 
castle Assizes, before Mr. Justice Lopes; found guilty 
of murder, without any recommendation to mercy: and 
sentenced to death accordingly. ‘Keep up your hearts, 
lads,” shouted the condemed man to the gallery as he 
left the dock. On the 30th of January, in consequence 
of the exertions of some who interested themselves in 
his behalf, the sentence was commuted to penal servitude 
for life. 

We shall not catalogue the remainingstreets which lie 


between us on either hand as we approach to our 
journey’s end, for they are mostly new, and there is 
really nothing to say about them. Gloucester Road, 
however, has its niche in the criminal records ; for there, 
it being a respectable and quiet neighbourhood, lived 
Thomas Hutchinson, joiner, for some time, until, on 
January 15, 1880, he was provided at the Assizes with 
less comfortable lodging for fifteen years. He was, in 
fact, an accomplished burglar. Yet, though well-known 
to the police, he managed to live comfortably in a well- 
furnished house, within an area of five hundred yards of 
which fourteen dwelling-houses had been burglariously 
entered within six months previous to his arrest. He 
would take anything; a box of pills, a bag of flour, a 
piece of ribbon, a suit of clothes, an ordinary mustard- 
pot, a set of valuable plate—his great appetite had 
stomach for them all! In many respects he resembled— 
in features, in mode of work, and in his ostensible 
business—the infamous miscreant, Charles Peace. 


Nearly opposite Gloucester Road stands a square stone 
mansion to which a certain amount of amusing interest 
attaches. The firm of Laidler and Dunn, tailors, whose 
place of business was at the corner of Denton Chare and 
Westgate Street, had the honour of repairing the gar- 
ments of the Duke of Gloucester on the occasion of his 
Royal Highness’s visit to Newcastle. Thereupon they 
dubbed themselves ‘‘ tailors to the Duke of Gloucester.” 
Years afterwards, when Mr. Laidler had made acom- 
petence and built himself a commodious residence on 
Arthur’s Hill (the higher part of Westgate Road), he 
named the mansion Gloucester House. But the facetious 
populace called it Cabbage Hall. And by this name it is 
still popularly known. 

Pause we now at last in front of the Workhouse. This 
last refuge of those who, whether from fault or misfor- 
tune, have fallen in the grim struggle for existence, is a 
spacious building, with its large flower garden in front, 
its infirmary at the further side, and its vagrant ward in 
the west; and the internal arrangements and manage- 
ment are understood to be of a generally satisfactory 
character. 

We might go still a little further, for even now we have 
not got to the end of Westgate Road. But we have seen 
enough. The condemned felon and the learned philoso- 
pher ; the poet and the player; the grave divine amidst 
his ponderous tomes, and the gay maiden in all the 
exhilaration of her first ball; the well-to-do and the 
stricken in life: we have rubbed shoulders with them all. 
And now as, with memory’s grasp and imagination’s eye, 
we linger still in this theatre of history, behold the lights 
fade, the actors are mute, and the curtain falls! 

Our sketch of the West Gate is copied from Brand’s 
“History of Newcastle,” 1789. So also is the view of 
the Assembly Room. The sketch of the Vicarage is 
from a drawing by Thomas Miles Richardson, which was 
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shown in 1835 at the first exhibition of the Newcastle 
Society of Artists. Richardson also made the drawing 
of Westgate Street for Collard’s Views of Newcastle. 


zong Lowkin. 





";REVIOUS to the construction of the New- 
| castle Water Works, some half century 
=| since, Whittle Dene was a quiet, sequestered 
place, known to the outer world chiefly because 
the lower part of it was the site of an exten- 
sive bleach-green, the waters of the burn being 
peculiarly soft and clear, and specially fitted for 
whitening linen cloth. Among the romantic thickets, 
the projecting rocks, and the deep whirling pools, 
which gave variety to the scene, spots used 
to be pointed out by the villagers of Oving- 
ton and Ovingham as the favourite retreats of 
the fairies, where they used to dance by moonlight, 
leaving palpable traces of their revels in the 
tings formed by their feet on the grass. Our incom- 
parable Tyneside artist, Thomas Bewick, got many hints 
for his tail-pieces during his frequent strolls through this 
picturesque ravine. The remains of an ancient building 
said to have been not unlike a religious house, occupied a 
fine position not far from the banks of the stream. By 
what order of secular or regular churchmen the house was 
occupied when entire, there is no record or tradition ; but 
it would appear that it had become the abode of robbers 
during the troublous times when the Wars of the Roses 
were being waged, particularly in the reigns of Henry VI. 
and Edward IV. 

The Border ballad of ‘‘Long Lonkin,” published in 
Richardson’s ‘* Local Historian’s Table Book,” refers to 
this locality ; but it is impossible to tell at what period 
the hero of it flourished. The ballad is a mere fragment, 
which is said to have been taken down, seventy or eighty 
years ago, from the recitation of an old woman at 
Ovington, and the person who obtained it gave a copy 
to a friend, who communicated it to Miss Landon 
(L. E. L.), by whom it was first published in the 
““Drawing-Room Scrap Book” for 1835. The scene 
of the occurrence it describes was laid by Miss 
Landon, without any authority, in Cumberland; 
but Richardson states that it was ‘“‘a ruined 
tower seated on the corner of an extensive em- 
bankment, and surrounded by a moat, on ‘the 
western side of Whittle Dene, near Ovingham.” 
From the evidence of popular tradition, he adds, the 
ballad appears to relate the circumstances of a murder 
committed by a freebooter named Long Lonkin, through 
the treachery of a servant maid. It is so imperfect, how- 
ever, as to leave a great deal to conjecture, both as to the 
time it occurred and the character of the actors. The 


ballad commences with a warning given, and twice re- 
peated, by the lord of the hall to his lady, as he mounted 
his horse and rode away on a long journey, to ‘‘ beware of 
Long Lonkin that lay in a moss” presumably not far off. 
The poor lady was quite confident of her ability to defend 
herself against the freebooter. The ballad represents 
her as saying :— 
What care I for Lonkin, 
Or any of his gang ? 


My doors are all shut, 
And my windows penned in. 


There were six windows, which had all been carefully 
barred, but another little window had been left open, 
either through inadvertence or purposely, by one of the 
servant maids, who had been bribed by the miscreant, 
and had agreed to betray the family— 


And at that little window 
Long Lonkin crept in. 


A dialogue now ensued, between the ruffian and the false 
domestic, whose name, it seems, was Orange. ‘‘Where’s 
the lord of the hall?” says the Lonkin. ‘ He’s 
gone up to London,” says Orange. ‘Where are the men 
of the hall?” says the Lonkin. ‘‘They are at the field 
ploughing,” says Orange. ‘‘ Where are the maids of 
the hall?” says the Lonkin. ‘‘ They’re at the well wash- 
ing,” says Orange. ‘‘ Where are the ladies of the hall?’ 
saysthe Lonkin. ‘‘ They are up in their chamber,” says 
Orange. Lonkin then asks, ‘‘ How shall we get them 
down?” And he is told by the wicked maid to prick the 
babe in the cradle. She then does it herself, meanwhile 
crooning with affected tenderness— 


Rock well my cradle 
And bee ba my son ; 

You shall have a new gown 
When the lord he comes home. 


All the while she continued pricking it and crying 
“bee ba,” and begging her ‘‘dearest mistress” to 
come down and quiet the baby. The lady shouted 
back, ‘‘Oh! still. my child, Orange; still him with 
a bell.” But the only answer she got was, ‘‘I can’t still 
him, my lady; you must come down yoursel.” There is 
a blank in the ballad at this point, so that we can only 
infer that the lady came down in order to quiet her child, 
and that she was brutally murdered by Lonkin, though 
for what object, whether for plunder or revenge, does not 
appear, the ballad at this place being so fragmentary as 
to be unintelligible. Only one distich and a single 
quatrain was recollected by the Ovington crone. The 
purport of them was that some one was commanded to 
hold the gold basin for the lady’s blood to run, into; 
and that it seems to have been the lady’s daughter 
who was thus forced to act the part of the daughter of 
Herodias, as the ballad finishes abruptly thus :— 


To hold the gold basin 
It grieves me full sore ; 
Oh! kill me, dear Lonkin, 
And let my mother go. 
We learn from a communication addressed by the Rev. 


Canon Greenwell, of Durham, to Mr. Richard Oliver 
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Heslop, that there actually was in the fourteenth century 
a real person called Lonkin. This appears from a 
document in the Durham Library :—‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Charters, No. 6.596. May 5th, 1516: Grant from Robert, 
son of Walter de Glaswriste of the Neweland (parish of 
Whittonstall), to John, son of Adam de Menevylle, of all 
the land he has in the Neweland.” The name of “ John 
Lonekyn” is appended as a witness to the grant. 
Canon Greenwell adds :—‘‘ No doubt the Whittle Dene 
hero was one of this family, and it is interesting to find 
that the name is not an imaginary one, but that there 
were persons who bore it.” 

A deep pool in the burn flowing through the dene used 
to be known, fifty years ago, as ‘‘ Lang Lonkin’s Hole ” ; 
and it was stated to have been the death-place of the free- 
booter, who must have been drowned in it by the out- 
raged people, though, according to Mrs. Blackett, who 
communicated the ballad to Richardson, others ascribed 
his end to a different means. 


Che North-Countryp Garland 
of Song. 


By John Stokoe, 





THE BONNIE PIT LADDIE. 


| HERE are two old Newcastle rhymes which 
Hare sung to the same melody—‘‘ The Bonny 
Pit Laddie,” and ‘‘ My Bonny Keel Laddie.” 
= The authorship is unknown, and the words 
are almost identical in both, ‘*keel” being substituted 
for “‘hole,” “* huddock ” for “‘ cracket,” and so forth. The 
tune is said to be “‘as old as the hills,” and is a unique 
specimen of a popular melody, from the peculiarity of its 
rhythm. When played as march or quickstep, there are 
only three bars in each division of the tune, instead of 
four, the usual number; so that when the ballads and 
tune are combined for singing it is necessary to repeat the 
first and fourth full bars of each part to the second and 
fifth lines of the ballad (similar to the effect of placing 
the musical term Bis over the first and fourth bars in 
each part). The late Mr. William Kell had been told 
that the original title was “The Bonny Bit Lad,” i.e., 
small boy. We have never met with it under this name, 
and prefer popular tradition to speculative theory as a 
safer guide. 

The air has always been a favourite with candidates 
for Parliamentary honours who have been connected with 
the coal trade. At the great election contests in North- 
umberland in 1826, the tune of “The Bonnie Pit 
Laddie” and dark blue banners and favours were the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the late Matthew Bell, of Wool- 
sington, and in later days the same tune was appropriated 


to serve Sir George Elliot during his contests for a seat in 
North Durham in 1868 and 1874, 

The march of engineering science has to some extent 
lightened the hard manual labour of the bonnie pit lad; 
but it has almost extinguished the keel laddie. Our 
venerable friend Dr. Bruce, in one of his lectures on 
Northumbrian music, expressed regret that the long row 
of keels which in his boyish days were to be seen plying 
between the spouts at Benwell, the Felling, Wallsend, 
&c., and collier brigs at Shields, are already things of the 
past. Doubtless the present state of things is better than 
the former; but the scenes of one’s youth have a sunnier 


aspect than those of our age. 
tr tr tr 


The bonnie pit laddie, 
The cannie pit laddie, 
The bonnie pit laddie for me, O! 
He sits in his hole, 
As black as a 


coal, 
And brings the white siller to me, O! 


The bonnie pit laddie, 
he cannie pit laddie, 
The bonaie pit laddie for me, 0! 
He sits on his cracket,* 
And hews in his jacket, 
And brings the white siller to me, O! 


THE BONNIE KEEL LADDIE. 


My bonnie keel laddie, 
My cannie keel laddie, 
My bonnie keel laddie for me, O! 
He sits in his keel, 
As black as the de’il, 
And he brings the white money te me, 0! 


Hae ye seen owt 
Of ma canny man, 
And are ye sure he’s weel, 0? 
He’s gyen ower land 
Wiv a stick in his hand, 
To help to moor the keel, O! 


The cannie keel laddie, 
The bonnie keel laddie, 
The cannie keel laddie for me, O! 
He sits in his huddock, 
And claws his bare buddock, 
And brings the white money to me, O! 


The following improved version of ‘‘The Bonnie Keel 
Laddie” was contributed to that unique collection of songs 





* Cracket is the Northumbrian and Lowland Scotch form of 
“* Cricket,” meaning ‘‘a low stool.” Bailey defines it ‘a low stool 
forachild.” Itis from the root of the verb ‘‘crook.” ‘‘ Crook 
your hough” is familiarly said to a person asked to sit down and 
rest for a while. ‘Crook your hough, canny man, for you’re wel- 
come,” is a line in the song of ‘Canny Newcassel.” 
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for the social circle, ** Whistle Binkie,” in 1853, by the 
late Mr. Robert White, of Claremont Place, Newcastle 
from his MSS. :— 


The bonnie keel laddie, 
The cannie keel laddie, 
The bonnie keel laddie for me, O, 
He plies at his wark, 
In his blue woollen sark, 
An’ he brings the white money tiv me, O! 


Throughout the haill raw, 
He’s the nicest of a’, . 
And se sharp is the glance iv his ee, O! 
Sey tight, and sey toppin’, 
Sey smart, aye an’ strappin’, 
Ah! dearly he’s welcome tiv me, O! 


Frev his hat tiv his shoe, 
hen he’s drest braw and new, 
He’s gentility’s ’sel tiv a tee, O! 
His hue is sev bonnie, ‘ 
There’s nyen like my Johnnie 
Owre a’ the wide world tiv me, O} 


, The cannie keel laddie, 
The bonnie keel laddie, 
The cannie keel laddie for me, O! 
heart aye lowps leet, 
en he comes hyem at neet, 
Tiv his cozie hearth styen, an’ tiv me, O! 


Burns in PNarthuntberlany, 





OBERT BURNS visited Northumberland in 

)}) 1787. Unfortunately, little is known of the 

SAY) incidents connected with his journey. It was 

in the company of a friend named Ainslie, that he tra- 
velled southward. 

Robert Ainslie, one of the warmest of the early 
friends of Burns, was long known in Edinburgh as a 
Writer to the Signet. At the period when he made 
the acquaintance of the poet he was serving his ap- 
prenticeship in the office of Mr. Samuel Mitchelson, 
respecting whom it may not be uninteresting to men- 
tion that the haggis scene in Smollett’s ‘‘ Humphrey 
Clinker” was depicted from an incident that occurred 
in his house. When Ainslie visited Northumberland 
with Burns, he was scarcely twenty years old, while 
the poet was twenty-eight. Ainslie, we may remark, 
is a name well known in Edinburgh to this day, and 
it is somewhat significant that a “Bob Ainslie” 
figures conspicuously in Dr. John Brown’s famous 
story of ‘Rab and his Friends.” 

On his way to Newcastle Burns stopped at Alnwick 
and Warkworth. Respecting both these places a few 
brief entries were made in his diary. Thus he records 
that Mr. Wilkin, the agent of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, ‘‘a discreet, sensible, ingenious man,” showed him 
the curiosities and treasures of Alnwick Castle. Wark- 
worth, which was reached by byways, is described by the 
poet as being very picturesque. From Warkworth he 
made his way to Morpeth. 


The following entries in the diary supply nearly all the 
information that is to be had about the poet’s passage 
through Morpeth and Newcastle :— 

Monday, 28 May, 1787.—Slept at Morpeth—a pleasant 
enough little town—and on next day to Newcastle. Met 
with a very agreeable, sensible fellow—a Mr. Chattox, 


who shows us a great many civilities, and dines and sups 
with us. 


, Wed., 30.—Leave Newcastle early in the morning, and 
ride over a fine country to Hexham to breakfast. 

There is, however, a tradition that Burns, when dining 
with Mr. Chattox, was startled on seeing the meat served 
before the soup. “This,” said his facetious friend 
**is in obedience to a Northumbrian maxim, which 
enjoins us to eat the beef before we sup the broth, lest 
the hungry Scotch make an inroad and snatch it.” At 
this touch of Northumbrian humour Burns is said to 
have laughed heartily. 


Here, then, is all we can gather of the visit of the 
Scottish bard to Northumberland. It is little, but it is 
interesting. Would that we had more! 


The Bapvale Banks Tragedy. 





LACKWELL, near Darlington, now the pro- 

4, perty of Sir Henry Havelock-Allan, Bart., 

is also popularly known as Baydale, said by 

philologists to be an archaism for “ battle.” 

Traditions still linger round the locality of bloody conflicts 

that took place in the neighbourhood of the Castle Hill, 

at the passage over the Tees, in the old troublous times, 

though no particulars have been preserved as to special 

dates, actors, or occasions, But Baydale was the scene, 

two hundred and sixty years ago, of a tragedy remarkably 

illustrative of a superstition once widely prevalent, that 

**the blood runnes out of the wounds of a man murdered, 

long after the murder is committed, if the murderer be 
brought before the dead bodie.” 

An old man named Christopher Simpson, of Thornaby 
in Cleveland, labourer, was murdered at Baydale Banks 
Head, near Blackwell, late on the night of Saturday, the 
5th of June, 1624. His corpse was found early next 
morning, by alad named Averil, who gave the alarm. 
The neighbours at once rushed to the spot, and found the 
body lying under an old thorn tree, round which the 
grass was much trodden down, as if there had been a hard 
struggle. Suspicion immediately fell upon the murdered 
man’s nephew, one Ralph Simpson, of Aldbrough, a 
village in Richmondshire, about seven miles from Dar- 
lington, as he had last been seen in his unfortunate 
uncle’s company; and not a moment was lost in starting 
in hot pursuit of him. A ‘“‘man of might,” named 
Middleton, mounted a strong and swift steed, and, ac- 
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companied by another man named Cornforth, hasted “* by 
slope and slack, over causeway and moor, away by Darn- 
ton trod,” while the matin bells were still chiming, till 
they arrived at Aldbrough, where they, without ceremony 
or parley, seized Ralph Simpson in his garth, and brought 
him straight away with them to Baydale. 

The neighbours had meanwhile scattered far and near 
to find Francis Raesbie, the deputy-coroner, whom they 
roused and brought to the spot; and so the inquest was 
held there and then—‘“ the better day the better deed.” 
The evidence brought forward is printed at length in 
Longstaffe’s ‘‘ History of Darlington.” From it we learn 
that Christopher Simpson had gone to Aldbrough on the 
preceding Thursday, and took Ralph with him the next 
day to the house of John Metcalfe, of Gunnershields in 
Swaledale, where he bought a little black mare and re- 
turned on the Saturday to Aldbrough, passing through 
Richmond, where Ralph bought a pair of shoes. What 
transpired subsequently appears from the information 
given before the deputy-coroner by Francis Rawlings, of 
Aldbrough; Thomas Wilson, of Manfield House, in 
Yorkshire ; and Bartholomew Harrison, of Nether Conis- 
cliffe. 

The first-named witness said ‘‘ that he did, upon Satter- 
daye in the eveninge, see Christopher Simpson passe by 
him on foote, and saluted him, and presently after Raph 
Simpson cam rydinge upon a littill blacke maire, and did 
leade a baye mayre in his hand after old Christopher.” 

Thomas Wilson deposed ‘‘that upon Satterdaye the 
fift day of June, laite in the eveninge, he and his wife 
having had an occation to walke into their grounds, 
which lye uppon the Hyghway side that leadeth from 
Manfield to Neather Countscliffe [Coniscliffe], to see their 
goods, that he their espied two men cominge rydinge to- 
wards Countscliffe ; that they one did ryde upon a littell 
blacke, and the other upon a dunnish baye, and that he 
of the blacke did lead the way to him of the baye, and 
openned the gaite unto him; and he stayinge and 
earnesttly lookinge after him, two of his tennants did 
come from Manfield unto them, to whom he said * What 
men weer those did passe by yowe even nowe?’ whoe 
answered that it was Raph Simpson, of Audborrow, and 
an old man with him, and they passed towards Nether 
Countscliffe ; and he with his wife and tenants went into 
their owne house.” 

Bartholomew Harrison deposed “‘that he did meete 
Raph Simpson upon Sunday morning before the sunne 
did arise, within twelve score of the place where Chris- 
topher laye murthered.” 

The alleged murderer was thereupon questioned “if 
that he had beene of that ground this day or not,” when 
he answered and said that he was not there. But Harri- 
son being recalled, and set face to face against him, he 
could not deny that he was upon the ground ; but said it 
was because he had intended to have gone into Darling- 
ton to buy a pair of boots, till, being within half a mile of 


that place, he found that he had not enough money to pay 
for them, and therefore went home. 

Thereupon, Ralph Simpson’s pockets were ordered by 
the deputy-coroner to be searched, which was done by 
Thomas Emerson, ‘‘hye constable,” and there was found 
in them ‘‘a corde made of throumes [the warp end of a 
weaver’s web] which was bloody, and beinge demanded to 
what end he had kept it, he answered that he did use it 
to tye a wallet with it, and, being asked how the blood 
did come on it,[which was fresh and undried, he could 
not answer thereunto.” 

William Middleton, of Blackwell, who had brought the 
prisoner to Durham gaol, said he wished him, when on 
the road, ‘‘ to confesse his fault and aske God forgiveness 
to [which] Ralph Simpson replyed and said, ‘ Alas! it 
would doe yow noe good that I should confesse it, and it 
would undoe and cast me awaye.’” 

The cord found in Ralph’s pocket was finally *‘ applyed 
to the cirkle that was about the necke of the party mur- 
thered, and it did answer unto the cirkle”; whereupon 
they “caused the said Ralph to handle the bodye; and 
upon his handlinge and movinge, the body did bleed both 
at mouth, nose, and ears.” This was considered proof 
demonstrative, independently of all other testimony ; and 
so the jury did “find and thinke that Ralph Simpson, of 
Audborrowe, within the countye of York, weaver, did, 
by the instigation of the Devill or of somme secret malice, 
murder and strangle Christopher Simpson, late of Thorn- 
abye in Cleveland, within the countye of York, labourer, 
at and in a place of ground commonly called Baydale 
Banckes Head, it being the fift day of June at night, this 
present year 1624.” 

The funeral of the murdered man took place the same 
day—everything being thus done with marvellous de- 
spatch ; and the concluding scene of the tragedy is sum- 
marised in the following lines, extracted from one of 
the numerous ballads of which it has been made the 
subject :— 


Long a yt are pacing Framwellgate, full thoughtfully 


and slow ; 

And smothered all their footsteps sound as if on driven 
snow ; 

Yon man must die—he gazes up, and views a gallows tree, 

With its sable cord suspended, and he writhes in agonie. 

Oh, Jhesu ! look in pity on that guilty son of clay, 

Reveal to him thy boundless love before he pass away. 

A grave yawns open for him; but the fountain thou has 


given 
The vilest soul can purify, and make it meet for Heaven. 


eter Magan. 





Mi\INETY years ago a retired military officer, 
who was known to the children by this 
nickname, died in Newcastle-on-Tyne. A 

curious sketch of Lieutenant Hamilton—for such 
was his real rank and name—is preserved in the 
local collection of Mr. Matthew Mackey, Jun. The 
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sketch which is here copied, shows the gallant officer 
arrayed in a cloak of strange cut and colour. So 
eccentric an appearance in the streets must have been a 
source of much amusement to the townsfolk of the last 


Joseph Wami /Tore 


century. Attached to Mr. Mackey’s sketch is the 
following memoranda :— 


DIED, 


On Saturday last (September 29th, 1798), in the 66th 
year of his age, 


JosEPH HAMILTON, Esquire, 


late Lieutenant in his Majesty’s Land Forces, and for near 
20 years a resident in this town, a gentleman of the 
strictest honour and integrity, and beloved by all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 


Vide Newcastle newspaper. 
Joseph Hamilton, Esq. (or, as he was called, Captain 
Hamilton), lodged at the first or second house on the 
right-hand entrance of Lisle Street, Newcastle, where 
one Saturday morning, whilst dressing, he dropped 
down, and instantly died. Owing to a gunshot wound 
received in his side when in service, the ball of which not 
being extracted, he acquired a stiff neck, and a particular 
gait that made him turn round when he met anyone who 
noticed him, which, from his extreme politeness and 
gentlemanly manners, was almost ever rson he met, 
and, owing to his wearing a red-checked plaid, winter and 
summer, which, swinging round in his numerous move- 
ments when walking, made the common people and 
children call him Peter Waggy. The churchyard of St. 

Andrew’s received his remains. J. B. 


Stanhope Castle, Wearvale. 





eq] TENTION has recently been directed to 

Stanhope Castle by the announcement that 

it is intended to form it into a residential 

club for the accommodation of a limited number of 

ladies and gentlemen during the holiday and shooting 
seasons. 

Stanhope Castle was built at the close of last century 
by Mr. Cuthbert Rippon, member of Parliament for 
Gateshead from 1832 to 1837, on the site of an old fortress 
which existed in the days of Bishop Beck. Unfortunately, 
there are no records of this old building. Hutchinson 
refers to Castle Hill, or Castle Heugh, as being washed 
at its foot by the Wear. ‘* The crown of the hill,” he says, 
** forms a plain of an oblong figure, and is thirty paces in 
width ; to the north and east, where the ascent is easiest, 
it is defended by a deep ditch ; a ditch crosses the crown of 
the eminence, and divides into two irregular parts ; the 
ascent from the river we measured 108 perpendicular feet.” 
**On an inquiry and search by the late Mr. Ward, of 
Newlandside,” Hutchinson adds, ‘‘a wall was discovered, 
which appeared to defend the whole summit of the hill, 
built of ashler work, strongly cemented. Traditior 
reports this was a fortress of great antiquity, and was 
demolished by the Scots.” Mr. W. Morley Egglestone 
in his Guide to Stanhope, states that this wall was doubt 
less the remains of the old castle which existed at least 
six hundred years ago; for Bishop Beck, 1283-1310, 
granted to Walter de Berington, subject to his rendering 
homage and the usual services, one toft or messuage with 
162 acres of land out of the bishop’s wastes in the plains 
of Witton, Escomb, and Stanhope. 

The original portion of the present castle consists of a 
quadrangular pile of buildings, enhanced on the two sides 
by semicircular projections. The edifice is two stories 
high, is embattled, and has a southern and south-western 
aspect. The present appearance of the edifice may be 
gathered from the drawing which is here given. A con- 
servatory was added on the east by the late owner, Mr. 
Cuthbert Rippon. This leads to a lofty square tower, 
lighted by large windows, divided with mullions and 
arched. Mr. Rippon made considerable alterations in 
the appearance of the estate by the judicious planting of 
trees. 

Stanhope and the district present many attractions to 
the historian and antiquary. The old Norman church is 
an interesting pile; in the graveyard old tombstones are 
supposed to date as far back as 1183; and amongst 
the church books in the custody of the parish clerk is 
that which is known as ‘‘Butler’s Book,” containing eight 
autographs of the famous prelate of that name. Other 
parish documents are also signed by the author of the 
** Analogy.” It is alleged that Bishop Butler wrote his 
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celebrated theological work while acting as rector of Stan- 
hope from 1725 to 1740; but there is some doubt as to 
this statement, In the rectory grounds is a Roman altar 
which was found on Bolihope Common about the year 
1735. This stone was dedicated to the invincible Silvanus 
by Caius Tetius Veturius Micianus, commander of a wing 
of cavalry, in consequence of his having taken a wild boar 
of extraordinary size which many of his predecessors had in 
vain endeavoured to accomplish. Wild boars, itmay bemen- 
tioned, undoubtedly existed at one time in Weardale, as 
proved by the boar tusks found in Heathery Burn Cave. 
There are numerous caves in the district, in addition to 
that just mentioned, which will reward exploration. 
Westernhope Cave, locally called ‘‘Kittly Huels o’ 
Whessnep, ” is formed of a considerable line of grottoes 
connected by narrow passages, Amongst its curiosities 
are a number of stalactites and a cascade, 


Wowickh wall, 





mA\HIS noble mansion, our sketch of which is 
; | taken from Allom’s Views in Northumberland 

S23) and other Northern Counties, published in 
1833, is the seat of Earl Grey. It is delightfully situate 
about six miles east-north-east of Alnwick, and rather 
more than a mile from Little Mill Station on the North- 
Eastern Railway. ‘“ The little pile” or tower of Howick, 
mentioned by Leland, “was,” according to Wallis, 
“entered by a flight of steps, and was a fair structure, to 
the end of which the first Sir Henry Grey built a large, 
handsome house, and elegant offices.” This pile was 
taken down in 1787, when the present structure was 
commenced, Payne and other architects gave designs 
for it, but it was chiefly executed under the directions of 
Mr. Newton, of Newcastle. Its internal arrangements, 
furniture, and decorations were almost entirely renewed 
in the second Earl Grey’s time, The wings were likewise 
joined to the centre by two additions, the fronts of which 
were so arranged as to form the arcs of a quadrant, The 
freestone of which the mansion is built was procured from 
a quarry on the sea-shore, about a mile distant, 

The park by which the hall is surrounded is watered 
by two fine trout streams, which unite in the grounds. 
One of them, Howick Burn, skirts the lawn in the park, 
and is crossed bya neat stone bridge of ashlar work. 
About four hundred yards from the hall is a well-stocked 
fish-pond, which covers five acres, and was formed in 
1819. Near the east side of the park are the remains of a 
Roman encampment, where, about the year 1763, several 
pieces of broken spears and swords and some coins were 
found. Northward from the above-mentioned quarry, 
the rocks assume a dreary, rugged aspect, being inter- 
sected by basaltic and clay dykes, and partly covered over 
with a great overflow of basalt. This truly iron-bound 


coast extends northward as far as Dunstanborough, a 
distance of more than three miles, It is altogether one 
of the most interesting localities to the geologist in this 
part of the kingdom, Near the boat-house an extra- 
ordinarily high spring tide in 1849 laid bare a sub- 
marine forest, giving evidence of a considerable change of 
level in the coast within a comparatively recent period. 
This forest consisted of a number of oak, fir, elder, and 
hazel trees, some lying prostrate, and others still rooted 
and having short upright stems; hazel nuts were also 
found. These interesting remains were embedded in 
peat, as is usual in such cases. 

The manor of Howick was held of the barony of 
Muschamp, in the reign of Henry IIi.; but shortly 
afterwards it became the property of Adam Ryband, who 
rendered for it the service of one knight to William 
de Vesci. In the year 1317, however, Hentercombe, one 
of the representatives of the Muschamps, is recorded tc 
have died, seized of a moiety of the manor, while the 
other part was possessed by a member of the illustrious 
family of the Greys of Chillingham, whose lineal 
descendant, Sir Edward Grey, fourth son of Sir Ralph 
Grey, of Chillingham and Wark, who died in 1632, 
became the owner of the whole manor, which his 
descendants have ever since retained. 


The Gibsive Colunn & Statue. 





HE statue in Gibside Park, commonly known 

| as “Liberty,” or “ British Liberty,” carries 

us back to the days when George II. was 

king, and when the Duke of Newcastle, 

colleague of the first Mr. Pitt (afterwards Earl of Chat- 
ham), was his Minister. 

George Bowes, of Streatlam and Gibside, was sent 
to the House of Commons in 1727, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of George II., having John Hedworth, 
of Chester Deanery, as his colleague. Mr. Bowes had 
four other elections, viz., in 1734, 1741, 1747, and 1754. 
In the midst of his fifth and last Parliament, on the 17th 
of September, 1760, George Bowes died. 

It was prior to the election of 1754 that Mr. Bowes 
took in hand the embellishment of the grounds at 
Gibside, by the erection of a column, 140 feet in 
height, with a gilded statue in addition, 12 feet high. 
The date of the pillar is fixed, incidentally, in the records 
we owe to the patient pen of Sykes. On the 7th of 
October, 1756, Newcastle and the neighbourhood had 
been visited by a violent hurricane, causing loss of life 
and great destruction of property by land and water, 
and the local newspapers made a note of its ravages. The 
following letter, addressed to one of the newspapers, also 
mentioned the column :— 


Though it is the pleasure of ple of taste in the 
North to pay an ro visit to Bibside Woods, yet few 
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of your readers can form an idea of their present deso- 
lation by the late dreadf urricane, ‘Trees out 
of number have been destroyed. Some are torn away 
by the roots; others split down to the bottom of their pro- 
digious boles; many have their unwieldy boughs twisted 
off, and scattered on the tops of the neighbouring hills. 
The walks, lawns, and roads are strewed with their ruins. 
The elegant banqueting-house fared little better in the 
fury of this storm, = of the south front and roof being 
greatly . But, what is above all astonishing, the 
noble column which stands on an eminence, and rises to 
near the height of 140 feet from its base, with all its 
scaffolding round it, had not a rafter moved, while the 
t ruin is seen in the valleys and deepest shades, as 

whirlwinds had gathered together, and, with 

force had aimed destruction at the most secure 
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retreats, the noblest oaks being levellea to the 

ground, while the slender saplings that bended to 

the storm still stand ene, save what are crushed 

oy the cumbrous weight of their towering neigh- 
urs. 


In this letter, so far as we are aware, is the only con- 
temporary notice of the Gibside column. We have 
searched newspaper files in vain for further information. 
We can find nothing in addition, All that comes down 
to us from the period is contained in the communication 


just quoted. To the “‘ill wind” and the newspaper cor- 
respondent we owe the record of 1756. The Eddystone 
lighthouse was wrecked by the November storm of the 
reign of Queen Anne. The Gibside pillar was spared by 
the hurricane of the reign of King George. 

Mr. Bowes had been returned to every Parliament of 
the latter reign—a reign which closed five or six weeks 
after the member’s death. He ran repeatedly the 
gauntlet of opposition, although it never seems to have 
reached a@ poll ; and after his fifth triumphant return he 
followed up his victories by throwing into the air, ata 
height of a hundred and fifty feet, the statue which has 
survived so long a succession of storms and mutations, 
We had hoped to find in the record of his death some 
allusion to the Gibside column, but were disappointed. 
His worth was warmly remembered in the local journals. 
From the circumstance that forty coaches, at a time when 
private carriages were comparatively rare, followed the 
hearse in the funeral procession, we gather how well and 
widely he was esteemed ; and it is also recorded that the 
pall was borne by Lord Ravensworth and seven 
members of the House of Commons. But not a word 
about this enduring ornament of his park rewarded our 
search. 

Further light on the subject has, however, been thrown 
by the researches of Mr. James F. Robinson, of Burnop- 
field. Mr. Robinson is of opinion that the column was 
erected, not to commemorate any great political or 
patriotic event, but simply to embellish the grounds 
of Gibside. The situation of the structure, the known 
prevalence of a new taste in the matter of landscape 
gardening, and the absence of any record connecting it 
with a public event, all combine to justify Mr. Robinson’s 
conclusion. 

But Mr. Robinson, if he has not quite succeeded in 
solving the mystery surrounding the origin of the 
monument, has at least discovered in the original 
cash-book of the estate a variety of interesting par- 
ticulars concerning its cost, the period of its erection, 
and the methods employed in rearing it. We will now 
let him tell his own story :— 

With the exception of the chapel, which had just been 
commenced when George Bowes died, the column seems 
to have been the last of the buildings erected by him at 
Gibside. A few particulars of its erection, and the sums 
paid for certain portions of the work, cannot fail to be 
interesting. 

On September 24, 1750, John Armstrong and his 
partners were paid 2s. 2d. for bering. ‘e various parts 
to find a foundation for the column. is having been 
found, operations commenced forthwith for its erection ; 
for on September 29, Thomas Hope was paid £3 2s. 7d. 
for winning stones at Wheatley’s pag Ee Crook Gate 
for the column, and on November 3rd tthew Douglas 
received £1 10s. 1d..for mason work at the same. 

The masons seem about the 13th November to have 

uired some assistance, as £2 5s, was then paid for 
hel ing them. James Watson would seem to have been 
a skilled workman, since on November 17 he was paid 
£7 6s. 3d. for ies stones for the column, A little 


later, on November 23, Willie Hall and his son were paid 
the balance due to them, 16s. 34d., and told that their 
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services would in future be dispensed with. But on the 
same day James Watson was paid £4 11s. 6d. for attend- 
ing the column, probably as an inspector. 

A considerable amount of stone seems to have been 

repared during the next summer at Wheatley’s Quarry, 
os on August 24, 1751, a bill for £13 1s. 2d. was paid for 
winning and dressing stones at that place. 

During the succeeding five years, the column was 
gradually raising itself skywards ; until in 1756 we find 

reparations being made for its crowning figure. On 
Rovenber 22, in that year, Thomas Hope was paid a bill 
for winning two large stones for the statue. Again in the 
spring of 1757 Thomas Hope was paid several bills for 
winning and dressing stones for the same. From the 
number of stones that were won and dressed for the 
figure, it would almost seem that some had been rejected ; 
but the figure may include all the work from the top 
entablature upwards. It must be remembered that the 
mass of masonry from which the figure was cut was 
erected asa solid block, the figure being carved in its 
position on the top of the column. 

Matters must have been pretty well advanced by May 
18, 1757, for on the 7th of that month £1 4s. 1d. was 
paid for making a shed for the carver. This shed would 
be placed at the top of the scaffolding, and would serve to 

rotect the carver from the weather. On the 14th May, 
Villie Johnson and John Leybourne had £2 5s. for 
assisting the carver, and on the 10th of June John Ley- 
bourne had £1 15s. for two weeks’ work in helping the 
carver, which shows that the weekly wage was 17s. 6d 
These men would probably do the rough hewn work at 
the figure. On July 20, the carver’s tools would seem to 
have got out of order, as Thomas Young had 12s. 2d. for 
sharpening them. On August 11, John Leybourne was 
paid £3 10s. 11d. for cramping the figure, which would 
mean that precautions had been taken that the figure did 
not fall to pieces from the effects of the weather or wind. 

An important contract seems to have been completed 
on August 29. Christopher Richardson was that day paid 
in full for making the figure the sum of £40, not a very 
large sum apparently for so important a work of art. 
But the figure does not seem to have been completed when 
Christopher Richardson had done his ge for on 
September 6 Mary Haxwell received £3 1s. 2d. for 80 

ards of harn for covering the figure when gilding. 

reparations for completing the work were now in 

ss, as, on September 7, Joseph Palleser got 

£3 lls. 7d. for taking down ‘‘ye carver’s shed.” Still 

more ornamentation had to be paid for, since on Sep- 

tember 16 Francis Courtney was paid five guineas on 
account of ** painting and gilding ye figure.” ’ 

On October 18, an item occurs for —s and Cnnre 
the stones and flags for the channel and flagging roun 
the base of the column ; and on October 29, £8 Os. 9d. was 
paid for levelling the ground. The figure holds what ap- 
pears to be a staff in its hand, with an inverted cup on the 
top. These are of copper, and cost £8 14s. The last item 
we note is for 66 books of leaf gold for “gilding ye 
figure,” £5 15s. 6d. 

The total cost was about £2,000, and was all done 
under the management of the estate workmen and agent, 
without contract work. 


The Crassbill, 


7" pad HE common crossbill (Loxia curvirostra), also 
Ye sa called the European crossbill, shell apple, 
es) kc., is closely allied to the bullfinch. There 
are three species of crossbills known in this country—the 
parrot crossbill, the white-winged crossbill (very rare visi- 
tors), and the species under notice. Mr. John Hancock 
(“Birds of Northumberland and Durham ”) describes the 
common crossbill as a resident in the Northern Counties, 
Of late years it has bred more freely there than formerly. 





This year I have seen a nestling caged, and in good con- 
dition and plumage. The descriptive and scientific name 
of the bird (curvirostra) implies that it has a curved 
beak—a crossbill, in fact. 

The late Dr. Brehm, the eminent German naturalist, 
tells us that the crossbills, of which but a few species are 
lnown, may be said to form a separate family. They not 
only differ from the Passeres, but from all other birds, 
in the formation of their beaks. This very remark- 
able instrument is thick and very strongly arched ; 
its ridge, or culmen, is high and rounded; the 
mandibles are high at the origin, but suddenly separate, 
and terminate in sharp pomnts that are bent across each 
other, the under jaw being inclined sometimes to the 
right side, sometimes to the left, without any general rule 
being observable. There are, indeed, as many that have 
their beaks twisted to the right as in an opposite 
direction. The muscles moving the lower jaw are 
unequally developed on the two sides of the head, an 
arrangement which must be considered as a necessary 
consequence of the sidelong movements of the jaw. The 
head is large in comparison with that of other finches ; 
the body short, but slender and high; the keel and the 
breast bone are long and arched, resembling those of the 
woodpecker. The plumage is thick and soft. The tarsi 
and bones of the leg are bowed inwards, and are short 
and strong; the toes long, with stout, curved, pointed 
claws ; the eyes small and prominent. The internal con- 
struction of the body does not differ from other birds 
of the order. é 

This interesting species, as Mr. John Hancock observes, 
‘*sometimes appears in considerable numbers, during the 
winter, in fir plantations, feeding on the seeds of the fir 
cones ; and at other times not a single individual is to be 
seen throughout the whole winter months. Occasionally 
a few pairs remain with us during the summer to breed, 
though most of the individuals are migratory ; it ought, 
therefore, to be considered a resident, as on such 
occasions it must be in our district the whole year.” 
Mr. Hancock adds that he had known of three pairs breed- 
ing in Northumberland and Durham from 1838 to 1869. 
Of late years the crossbill has been found nesting—I speak 
from personal experience—in the fir woods of North Cum: 
berland, near the river Lyne, and inthe fir woods on the 
Netherby estate. 

The crossbills appear to be of a wandering disposi- 
tion, and when they are seen in numbers in this 
country in autumn or winter, they must have come from 
their breeding haunts in the North of Scotland, or over 
sea from the Northern Countries of Europe. They are 
almost invariably found frequenting pine and fir woods, 
to the seeds of which they are partial. They also feed on 
wild fruits, such as hawthorn berries and the seeds of 
thistles and other weeds. They are lively, chattering 
birds, and make a shrill noise when engaged in hunting for 
food, and may frequently be seen swinging on the 
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branches of the trees, often head downwards, like the tits. 
They are nimble in their motions, and by no means shy. 
The call note, common to both sexes, is ‘‘Gop, gop,” 
‘“‘gip, gip,” and “‘ yok, yok, yok,” which is uttered either 
flying or at rest, and so gentle is its sound that the listener 
must be quite close to the tree in order to hear it. The 
flight of the crossbill is undulating and rapid. The nest is 
built in a tree, not far from the ground. The last nest I 
saw was in a fir, about twelve feet from the earth, on a 
horizontal branch, and contained four eggs. Thenest was 
loosely compacted of small twigs, grass, straw, and moss, 
and lined with dry leaves and feathers. The eggs, which 
vary, are of a bluish white ground colour, tinged with blue 
or green, and spotted, chiefly at the thicker end, with 
reddish purple markings, 

The male and female crossbills differ much in plumage, 
that of the former being red, and the latter green. On 
the first moult, both sexes attain their adult plumage. 
The length of the male is from six inches and a quarter 
to seven and a half; the bill, which varies considerably 
in length, curvature, and the degree of elongation of the 
lower mandible, is above principally dark greyish brown, 
as is the tip of the lower bill, the remainder being dull 


yellowish. The moult takes place in autumn, and in the 
height of summer all the tints are paler, and the plumage 
on the back only shows darker from this cause. The 
female is slightly smaller than the male. Mr Duncan’s 
drawing shows the male bird in full plumage. 

The Germans have a legend that the ruddy hue of the 
crossbill was caused by its endeavours to extract the nails 
from the hands of the bleeding Saviour on the cross. 
Longfellow has beautifully translated the ‘‘ Legend of 
the Crossbill,” embodying this idea, from the German 
of Julius Mosen :— 


On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 


And, by all the world forsaken, 
Sees he how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. * 


Stained with blood and never tiring, 
With its beak it does not cease ; 

From the cross ’twould free the Saviour, 
Its Creator’s Son release. 


And the Saviour speaks in mildness : 
** Blest be thou of all the good ! 

Bear as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood !” 


And that bird is called the crossbill, 
Covered all with blood so clear ; 

In the groves of pine it singeth 
Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 


Henry Keres. 


Stella wall, 





VISIT was paid to Stella Hall by the mem- 
bers of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-on-Tyne on August 11. Mr. Joseph 

: Cowen, being requested by Mr. Blair, secre- 
tary to the society, to explain to the visitors the points 
of interest about the building, and give some account of 
its successive owners and occupants, delivered an explana- 
tory address. Of that address we subjoin a condensed 
report. 





I have not before attended a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and I scarcely know what I am expected 
to say or do. When Mr. Blair informed me of the 
desire of the members to visit Stella, I told him I feared, 
if they did so, they would be disappointed, as there was 
little to learn and less to see. 

The Hall is an old building, but it has never been the 
residence of a feudal lord, and its walls have never rolled 
back the tide of war. Incidents of local interest have 
occurred in connection with it; but it has never been the 
scene of any important historical event. It was originally 
a religious house. There is a tradition—whether well or 
ill-founded I cannot vouch for—that as long ago as the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, a convent existed here. 
But the first authentic record we have of the place is in 
the year 1143, when it was granted by William De St. 
Barbara, Bishop of Durham, ‘“‘to God and St. 
Bartholomew, and the Nuns of Newcastle.” Some years 
afterwards, the Nuns appear to have been deprived of it 
by Bishop Pudsey, Regent of England under Richard I. 
Pudsey ‘ had little regard for laws, charters, or 
vested rights if they clashed with his private purposes. 
When he wanted to provide « retiring pension for a 
favourite official he did not hesitate to deprive 
the Nuns of their patrimony, and hand it over 
‘‘with all its appurtenances in woodland, champain, 
roads, ways, metes, boundaries, mills, meadows, 
waters, fishdams, and fisheries, free of forest right 
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and pasturage of the Bishop’s hogs, to William the 
Moneyer,” from whom it descended to his son. The fame 
of this “* Moneyer ” was so great that we are told his heir 
needed no other description than to be “‘of such a sire 
the child.” 

Except during the period when the Master of Pudsey’s 
Mint and his nameless son occupied Stella, it continued 
in the possession of the Nuns until the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries in 1540. St. Bartholomew's was the oldest 
monastic institution in Newcastle of which any distinct 
traces are left. In addition to the Priory and its 
grounds, the Nuns owned the Nuns’ Moor and property 
at Tynemouth, Marsden, Hartlepool, and Pelton. At 
Gateshead they had a church and a hospital; and here 
they had a building that probably combined the treble 
characteristics of a Grange, a Country house, and a 
Convalescent Home. It is easy to suppose that 
Stella at that time would be a pleasant place 
of residence. There were then neither factories 
nor collieries near it; the atmosphere would not 
be saturated with chemical fumes nor disturbed by 
the roar of forges; the land was fertile, and the landscape 
pastoral and picturesque, while the river was full of 
fish, and the woods of game. The civil wars did not 
disturb it, nor did it suffer, like Ryton, from the attacks 
of the Scotch armies, or the predatory visits of maraud- 
ing freebooters. The Nuns, however, although thus 
favoured and fortunate, were not without their troubles, 
On more than one occasion their ecclesiastical superiors 
issued commissions to inquire into the management 
of their possessions, and to settle disputes with the 
Prioress. But, barring these transient differences, the 
Nuns dwelt here in peace and contentment for over 400 
years. The only evidences of their residence that have 
come down to modern times, were certain cloistered 
appearances that parts of the building retained till it 
was renovated, and the remains of some tapestry that 
is believed to have been worked by the Nuns. Henry 
VIII. conferred the Nunnery in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(by letters patent granted at Hampton Court, Septem- 
ber 1, 1545) on William Barrantyne, and the Nuns’ 
Moor on John Broxholme. The first property came 
ultimately into the possession of the Andersons, and 
the other, into the possession of the Freemen ‘and Cor- 
poration. There is no evidence as to who got Stella ; 
but it may be presumed that it passed into the hands 
of Bishop Tunstall. 

Shortly after the Suppression, we find the estate 
owned by the Tempests, who, according to Surtees, 
*“ were one of the most ancient, honourable, and 
branching of all the English county gentlemen.” The 
family had been seated for centuries in the county of 
Durham, and many of its members had held places of 
great trust in the times of the Edwards sand the 
Henrys. The head of the house in 1570 unfortunately 
jomed in the Rebellion of the Northern Earls, was 


attainted, and had his estates confiscated. Younger 
members of the family were merchant adventurers in 
Newcastle. One of them, becoming wealthy, retired, 
bought Stella, and built the present house on the 
foundations of the old house of the Nuns. It has 
undergone many internal changes since then. But the 
main structure, which is in the form of a cross, remains 
as rebuilt 300 years ago. Nicholas Tempest was 
created a baronet by James I. in 1622, and 
six successive baronets resided here, in Catholic 
splendour and loyalty. One was colonel of a 
regiment of horse in the service of Charles 
I., and fought for the king till the last. Other 
members of the family held positions of influence in con- 
nection with the Court and Government of the Stuart 
kings. . By marriage with neighbouring landowners, their 
property was substantially augmented, the most notable 
accession being obtained when Sir Thomas Tempest 
married the second daughter and co-heir of William 
Hodgson, of Hebburn. By this marriage, the Tempests 
became owners of three-eighths of the manor of Win- 
laton, and considerable possessions in the parish of 
Ryton. At an earlier date they obtained an estate at 
Stanley, in the parish of Tanfield, from the Lumleys. 
Sir Francis Tempest died unmarried in 1698, when the 
estates passed to his sister, who married William, the 
fourth Lord Widdrington, and the title descended to his 
cousin, who died in 1742 without an heir. The baronetcy 
then became extinct. 

In 1640, a battle, which had disastrous consequences 
for the Royalists, was fought on the haugh land to the 
north of the Hall. John Rushworth, the author of 
the ‘‘Historical Recollections,” records that the 
Earl of Strafford sent a messenger from York to 
Lord Conway, the king’s commander, ordering him 
to attack the Presbyterians, who had penetrated to 
Tyneside. Rushworth accompanied the messenger. They 
found Conway at Stella in conference with his officers. 
There are reasons for believing that the Council of 
War thus referred to was held in this house. But 
whatever doubt there may be as to Conway’s sojourn 
here, there is none as to Cromwell’s. 

When the Protector went north in 1650 (tc Dunbar) 
he passed through Newcastle, but his artillery and 
heavy baggage crossed the Tyne at Stella. They left 
the main army at Whickham, came down Clockburn 
Lane, through Winlaton, and forded the river opposite 
here at a place which was then named, and is still 
called, ‘‘ Cromwell.” 

On his return, the year following, he traversed the 
centre of Northumberland, re-crossed the Tyne on Old 
Lammas Day, and encamped his force—which consisted 
of nine regiments of foot and three of cavalry, with 
their baggage and train—on Stella Haughs, the scene | 
of the battle fought eleven years before between 
Conway and Leslie. Cromwell sojourned in the Hall, 
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while some of his officers took up their quarters in a 
thatched house on the other side of the road, which 
was then an inn. 

Lord Widdrington lived here sixteen years, during 
which time he renovated the Hall and made valuable 
additions to the property. The Widdringtons had been 
settled in Northumberland since the Saxon period. 
The family rose to opulence and influence during the 
reigns of the Norman and Plantagenet kings. There 
was scarcely a transaction in war or peace that 
occurred for seven centuries in which some of 
them were not concerned. Bertram de Widdrington was 
challenged as to his right of tenure in his Northumber- 
land estate by a person named Tascha. The care 
being referred to Baron Fitzwilliam, a ‘“‘ wager of 
battle ” was ordered to decide the question. The lists 
being formed, the whole barony was summoned to witness 
the combat. But the Claimant did not appear, and 
being pronounced “‘craven,” the manor was confirmed to 
the Widdringtons, the deed of possession being witnessed 
by the principal proprietors of the barony. The prowess 
and virtues of the family are woven and interwoven with 
Northern legend. The ballad of “‘Chevy Chase” has 
transmitted the heroic, while the ballad of “‘The Hermit 
of Warkworth ” has transmitted the domestic side of the 
Widdrington character to posterity. No fewer than 
seventeen members of the family held the office of High 
Sheriff of Northumberland, and several represented 
the county in Parliament. Sir William Widdrington 
was Speaker of the House of Commons. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower for having had candles brought into 
the House without a formal order, members being then— 
as they are. sometimes now—averse to too much light. He 
was one of the 56 members who voted for saving the life 
of the Earl of Strafford. He was expelled the House for 
refusing to attend it, and for raising forces in defence of 
the king. Charles raised him to the peerage. After the 
battle of Marston Moor, he escaped to the Continent, 
and his estates were sequestrated. Clarendon describes 
him as one of the goodliest persons of the age, a gentle- 
man of very ancient lineage, of fair fortune, and one who 
was always chosen by the king to be about the person of 
his son. Carlyle, on the other hand, speaks of him as the 
*‘mellifluous” Widdrington, ‘learned and oratorical.” He 
was a member of the famous conferenee called by the re- 
quest of Cromwell to decide, amongst the leading men of 
the army and Parliament, “‘how the nation was to be 
ruled.” In the march of King Charles II. to Worcester, 
Widdrington stayed behind at Wigan with the Earl of 
Derby and about 200 horsemen. They were surprised by 
the Parliamentary forces, and, after a valorous defence, 
were all either slain or taken prisoners. Amongst 
those who fell was Lord Widdrington, who dis- 
dained to take quarter. The second Lord Widdrington 
was made one of the Council of State when General 
Monk declared for a free Parliament. The third earl was 


one of the councillors of James II. The fourth took no 
part in public matters, although his sympathies were as 
strongly loyalist as those of his father and grandfather 
had been. He and his brothers Charles and Peregrine 
joined the Jacobites in 1715, and all held command in 
that abortive insurrection. They were taken in arms at 
Preston, tried and found guilty of high treason, and 
sentenced to death. By this rash but chivalrous adven- 
ture, a family which had flourished in affluence and 
honour for centuries was broken up and scattered. 

Lord Widdrington’s estates, worth £12,000 per annum, 
were confiscated, but he and his brothers were 
pardoned, and in the year 1733, the property of Stella 
and Stanley was restored to him, as it had been acquired 
by marriage. He lived in retirement for the remainder 
of his life, and died at Bath in 1745. His son, Henry 
Francis Widdrington, who succeeded him, died without 
issue at Turnham Green in 1774. He left his property te 
his nephew, Thomas Eyre, and through him it descended 
to the Towneleys. Lord Widdrington said in his 
defence, made before the House of Lords, that he heard 
of the rising in Northumberland only the night before it 
happened, and, “ being informed that all his neighbours 
and acquaintances had met in arms, a crowd of confused 
and mistaken notions hurried him into a precipitate 
resolution of joining them.” This, no doubt, was literally 
correct; but it scarcely states the whole case. 

The Stuart partisans, who had founded their hopes of 
the restoration of the exiled family on the well-known 
partiality of Queen Anne for her brother, were discon- 
certed by her sudden death, and by the immediate 
change from a pro-Jacobite to an anti-Jacobite Ministry. 
A year passed in consultation and planning. London was 
the centre of the conspiracy. From there intelligence 
was secretly conveyed by private hands, and under many 
disguises, to confederates in distant parts of the country. 
One of the emissaries despatched from the metropolis to 
the North was Captain Robert Talbot, an Irish officer, 
who came to Newcastle by ship. He held constant 
intercourse with the Jacobite sympathisers in North- 
umberland and Durham, and for a time resided at Stella 
Hall. There was no idea then of attempting an early 
uprising. All that was intended was the securing of 
concert and cohesion amongst the party. But the 
Government, becoming aware of the conspiracy, deter- 
mined to crush it by arresting those suspected of being 
leaders. When that decision became known, the more 
ardent Jacobites resolved to fight, and an ill-concerted 
and immature enterprise ensued. The chiefs had no 
settled plan of action, and they marched hither ard 
thither without purpose or result. They had no military 
knowledge, and their followers had neither arms, 
ammunition, nor materials of war. 

Lord Widdrington was no doubt right in saying that he 
knew only the night before that the rising was to take 
place on the day it did; but there is every reason for 
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supposing that he had been for months previous privy to 
the designs of his friends. The Government knew his 
opinions, and Stella Hall had been closely watched. In 
some old papers belonging to the COlavering family, 
obtained by Mr. George Neasham from the late Mr. 
John Clavering, of Greencroft Park, there are sundry 
references to the “‘spying” on Tyneside. It appears that 
Captain Clavering was in command of a troop of horse in 
this district in 1715, and in his account rendered to the 
Earl of Scarborough, then Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
he gave particulars of his disbursements for ‘‘ watching, 
apprehending, and seizing Papists.” In the list are items 
for “‘ sending to Stella,” and for the “messenger riding 
all night.” There were also in the Record Office 
in the Hall, numerous documents justifying the sus- 
picions with which its residents were regarded by the 
Hanoverians. All this goes to support the theory that, 
while Lord Widdrington might not have absolutely 
known the time fixed for the rising, he would know 
that one was projected. It also shows how precipitate 
the actual insurrection was. 

There is not much known about Lord Widdrington’s 
character; but all that is known is honourable. He 
was unostentatious and unpretending; but while pre- 
pared to chivalrously stake life and property for the 
Stuart cause, he was not fitted either by taste or 
training for the part of a military or political leader in 
troublous times. Until he embarked in the insur- 
rection of 1715, he had led the life of a quiet county 
gentleman—pious, charitable, genial, and neighbourly. 
Between him and Lord Derwentwater there existed a 
cluse friendship. On the morning of Lord Derwent- 
water’s execution, there was doubt as to whether he or 


Lord Widdrington would be reprieved. When it became 
known that Lord Widdrington’s life would be saved, 
Lord Derwentwater, with characteristic modesty and 
resignation, expressed to the Catholic clergyman in 
attendance upon him his approval of the king’s decision, 
saying that, as one of them only was to be saved, he was 
glad it was to be Lord Widdrington, as he was “a 
wiser man and a man of greater experience than him- 
self, and he would, therefore, be better able to serve his 
king and country.” 

An old workman of ours, whose family had resided 
for many generations at Stella, told me that his grand- 
father, who lived to be a very old man, had told him 
that he (the grandfather) witnessed Lord Widdring- 
ton’s departure from Stella Hall on Oct. 6th, 1715. Ac- 
cording to his story, several of Lord Widdrington’s 
friends and tenants met his Lordship in the Hall 
early in the morning of that eventful day. They break- 
fasted together, and at the end of the repast Lord 
Widdrington proposed the health of their legitimate 
sovereign, and wished success to the Stuart cause. The 
party then rode away. The old man, whose story I am 
quoting, accompanied them on a baggage horse. The 
saddle bags on one side were filled with ammunition, and 
on the other with provisions. They did not take the high 
road, but went by the river side to a hill near Corbridge, 
where they joined Lord Derwentwater and his friends. 
The old man accompanied his master through North- 
umberland to Preston, where he succeeded in making his 
escape and returning to Stella. 

After Lord Widdrington left Stella, the house was 
occupied by a Catholic priest, and the agent who managed 
the estates. The Tempests had set aside a portion of the 
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Hall for worship, and there were Catholic services 
held in it uninterruptedly until 1831, when the new 
chapel was built in the village. Canon Wrennall 
has a list of the Catholic ‘priests who have officiated 
here. Some of them received harsh treatment at the 
hands of their Protestant neighbours. The last incident 
of interest in connection with the house, was its occu- 
pation by Catholic refugees who were driven from France 
during the Revolution. The English Catholics had a 
coliege at Douai, in French Flanders, which was seized by 
the Republican army in the year 1793. Forty-five of the 
professors and students were conveyed to the fortress of 
Dourlens in Picardy. Some of them escaped, and finally 
reached the British camp. Others were not liberated 
till the fall of the Republic. Most of the escaped teachers 
and students came to the North of England. Some of 
them took up their residence at Crock Hall, and others at 
Stella. The Rev. Thomas Eyre, who was a Catholic 
priest at Stella at the time, interested himself in the 
formation of the college at Ushaw. 

The house was considerably altered in the beginning of 
the century, and further alterations were made about 45 
years ago, under the direetion of the late Mr. John 
Dobson. The park, which was once much more ex- 
tensive, was curtailed, and the house better fitted for the 
purposes of a modern residence than it had been during 
the Tempests’ occupancy. 


After Mr. Cowen’s remarks, the visitors, who num- 
bered about seventy, inspected the Hall, and subsequently 
proceeded to view the site of the Battle of Newburn. 


Castle Eien Bene. 





HE village of Castle Eden, formerly called 

South Eden, is situated between Stockton 

3} and Sunderland, in the county of Durham. 

This place is twice mentioned under the name of 
Jodene or Yoden before the Conquest—first, when 
the “whole country from Jodene to Billingham was 
oppressed with a sore and intolerable tribute” by Scuda, 
acaptain of the Pagan King Ringwold ; and, secondly, 
when Bishop Cutheard gave Yoden to Ealfrid, the son of 
Britulfinc, who, ‘‘flying from the pirates, came beyond 
the mountains towards the west, imploring the mercy of 
St. Cuthbert, and Cutheard the bishop, that they would 
give him some lands.” Traces of a Saxon village are 
still to be seen in a field half-way between Harden 
and Castle Eden Hall. There is preserved at the 
hall the cup of the last Abbot of Bury, a 
spacious goblet of Dutch glass, mounted in silver, 
to which a silver cover has been added, as well as an 
Anglo-Saxon drinking vessel, found with a human 
skeleton in 1802. Near the house is the entrance to the 
celebrated ravine, known as Castle Eden Dene, which is 
justly considered one of the most romantic spots in the 
county of Durham. In its wider parts it is a tangled 
wood of yew, birch, and ash, intermixed with rocks ; but 
here and there the ravine narrows, its sides being com- 
posed of steep limestone cliffs. At the upper end of the 
dene the finest of the precipices overhangs a chasm, 
where the stream which dashes through it has formed a 
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deep blue pellucid pool in a basin of the rock, known as 
Gunner’s Pool, from one Gunner, who was drowned there 
long ago. Some broken rocks near this, in the middle of 
the burn, gave rise to the tradition that the devil, who 
was assisting in the building of Durham Cathedral, 
fetched stones from hence, that when he was crossing here 
his apron strings broke, and that the stones which it con- 
tained, falling out, remain'in the burn to this day. 
Castle Eden Dene is now the property of the Rev. John 
Burdon, son of the celebrated Rowland Burdon. 


Notes and Comnuentaries, 





THE CAPPING WELL. 

In addition to the historic wells mentioned in the 
Monthly Chronicle (page 148), the old Capping Well 
near the village of Glanton deserves to be recorded. It 
is nolonger available as a well. In the year 1868, the 
inhabitants of the village, by the permission of Mr. 
Pawson, of Shawdon, on whose property the spring rises, 
were permitted to cover it over, and replace the old tile 
pipes that conveyed the water to a tank at the west end of 
the village by metal pipes. The spring is one of the finest 
in the district. Besides supplying the village, the waste 
water supplies the residence of Mr. Collingwood, of 
Glanton Pike. 

The spring rises on the south side of Glanton Hill, 
about a quarter of a mile north-west of the village. The 
situation very much resembles that of the Beggar’s Rig 
at Rothbury. From it is seen the whole of Whitting- 
ham Vale, with Simonside and Harbottle hills in the 
distance. The fields that adjoin it are named the 
“Capping Fields.” To cap, or meet, is a word in general 
use at the present day in the North of Scotland, and there 
is no doubt that the same word was used by the in- 
habitants on both sides of the Border in early times. The 
name of the ‘*‘ Capping Tree” near Jedburgh is a proof of 
the antiquity of the word. 

From its situation and surroundings it is evident that 
in early times Glanton Hill had been a gathering place. 
It is of no great altitude; but from its top can be seen 
such a wide and varied landscape that the eye never tires 
of tracing the windings of the vales and watercourses 
that radiate from the Cheviots like rays from the setting 
sun. When the beacon blazed upon its top it would be 
seen along Glendale, in Upper Coquetdale, and as far 
eastward as Dunstanborough Castle. 

James THomson, Shawdon. 


SALE OF ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, NEWCASTLE. 
On referring to Latimer’s “ Records,” I find the fol- 
lowing with respect to this chapel :— 


_Nov. 23, 1854.—The chapel of St. Paul, Westgate, 
Newcastle, erected in 1840 as a chapel of ease to St. 
John’s, was sold by auction, by order of the mortgagee, 


and was purchased by the Independent co tion 
worshipping at Tuthill Stairs Chapel, for about £1,500. 


It appears, therefore, from the foregoing that the above 
building was encumbered with debt in the form of money 
borrowed by mortgage; that the mortgagee, in due course, 
gave notice of foreclosure, ultimately exercising his power 
to realize by a sale by auction. I have heard it said that 
the then Bishop of Durham had requested a local gentle- 
man to attend the sale on his behalf for the purpose of 
“buying the property in,” but, owing to some misunder- 
standing or forgetfulness, he failed to put in an appear- 
ance, and so St. Paul’s became lost to the Church of 
England. H., Newcastle. 
**% 

I was only a schoolboy at the time, but my memory 
serves me that the then Bishcp of Durham sent his agent 
to Newcastle on the day of the sale to buy the property. 
He arrived too late te make the episcopal bid (gossip had 
it, by the way, that he got drunk on the road !) and thus 
resulted its acquirement by the Nonconformists. 

J. Tregve Epercome, Inner Temple, London. 


*"% 
T extract the following from an article which appeared 


in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle for February 24, 1883 :— 


There is a current misconception that St. Paul’s Church 
had been a ‘‘ Chapel of Ease ” to St. John’s; but it never 
was so in any legal sense, and there is no mention of the 
pe in any of the records of St. John’s. The Rev. H. 

. Wright, incumbent of St. John’s, and brother-in-law 
of Richard Grainger, erected the building at his own risk 
and expense in 1840, so that it was distinctly a pro- 
prietary chapel under episcopal auspices, the building 
being consecrated by the bishop, and the services con- 
ducted by a curate of St. John’s. The Rev. Mark 
Allen, M.A., curate, was buried in the grave- 
yard in 1843, and a mural monument was erected 
to his memory in the church. Doubtless Mr. Wricht’s 
design had been that it should become the ish church 
of the then contemplated district of St. Paul’s; but when 
the Act came into force it was found that no grant could 
be made for its purchase from Mr. Wright, owing to its 
having been erected previous to the passing of the Act. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Wright, being in need of 
money, raised a mortgage on the premises, and, payment 
of ‘pee having lapsed, the mortgagee determined 
to se 

The whole advertisement, unique as it is in the 
history of the Anglican Establishment, may be given 
pw agh ty appeared in the Newcastle Chronicle of Nov. 

th, — 


To be Sold by Auction (oy order of the Mortgagee, with Power 


of Sale) at the rge Inn, Newcastle, on Thursday, the 23rd day 
of November, 1854, at Two o’clock precisely, 
By Mr. BROUGH, 

The Building known as St. Paul’s Chapel, Situated at Westgate 
Hill, Newcastle, together with the Beadle’s House, and the adjoin- 
ing ground, hitherto used as a Cemetery; the whole contai 
about 5,268 square yards. The Property is Freehold. The Ch 
will be sold without Restriction as to Use °—- jon ; 
Cemetery is subject to a Perpetual Trust, by which it was appro- 

riated to the Pui of the Interment of Dead, according to 

e Rites of the United Church of England and Ireland, and it 
will be sold subject to that restriction. Burials have been discon- 
tinued since the lst May last, under an Order in Council. 
eee 4 

essrs. STABLE & DERs, or 
Messrs. ADaMson & Sons, } Solicitors, Newcastle. 

In accordance with the above, the building was put up to 
public auction on that date. Mr. Dees, solicitor for the 
ae read the conditions of sale, and the church 
was then put up for the sum of £1,200. Mr. Ridley, corn 
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merchant, bid £1,250, and Mr. R. H. Haggie bid £1,270. 
Mr. Dees then gave the reserve bidding of £1,600, and, 
as there was no advance upon it, no sale took place. The 
friends of the Rev. Alexander Reid (Congregationalist) 
obtained it the same day, however, by private treaty, at 
the reserve ae P 

The sale had but little space allotted to it in the local 
public journals, for they were crammed with particulars 
of the battle of Inkerman, news of which had just arrived. 
One of the Justices of the Peace for Newcastle is 
said to have somewhat splenetically described Mr. 
Wright as ‘“‘having sold St. Paul’s, emptied St. 
John’s, and fulfilled only one part of a shep- 
herd’s duty, that, namely, of ge the flock.” 
The purchase money was only £1,600, and the building 
was opened, after repairs, for Independent wor- 
ship on the 7th of March, 1855 (Mr. Reid’s birthday and 
wedding day), by Drs. Raffles, Binney, Alexander, and 
Parsons. Dr. Alexander rather humorously selected as his 
text ‘‘ What went ye out for to see; a reed shaken with 
the wind?” And it is added, though less abundantly con- 
firmed, that his peroration contained reference to the 
‘conquering Alexander.” 

But few alterations were made in the building, and, 
although it has been twice or thrice redecorated or re- 
newed internally, there still remain, as tokens of its 
Anglican origin, the pews for the Corporation, the rests 
for the municipal insignia, the baptismal font, the Royal 
Arms, and the double-decked pulpit, while the bell 
(happily unique in the town) still sends forth its mar- 
vellous music from the torso of a tower that surmounts 
the structure. O.tverR Youne, Newcastle. 


WHICKHAM SCHOOL. 

Whickham School is a very old institution. In the 
year 1711, Mrs, Jane Blackistone bequeathed £100, which 
was given in trust to Dr. Thomlinson, the Rector, who 
added £100 to it, with which he endowed the school at 
Whickham; and for its better support he subsequently 
erected two galleries and two pews behind the great door 
in Whickham Church, the profits of which were to be 
paid to the schoolmaster. 

On the 3rd of December, 1738, died John Hewitt, who 
by his will bequeathed £100, the interest thereof to be 
distributed yearly on Easter Tuesday; £3 to be laid out 
on Bibles, Prayer-books, or other books of instruction in 
the Christian religion, and the remainder towards binding 
yearly one or more apprentices out of the school to some 
lawful trade or employment. ‘The sum of £100 is in 
the hands of Lord Ravensworth, by whom interest is paid 
at the rate of 44 per cent. 

Robert Marshall bequeathed £20 to the churchwardens 
and overseers, to be placed out at interest, and the pro- 
duce applied to the clothing of one of the poorest of the 
scholars in the school. 

The most celebrated master of the school was John J. 
Robinson, familiarly known as Jacky Robinson. He was 
an excellent arithmetician, and an almost faultless penman. 
His system of teaching geography with the use of the map 
was admirable. Wednesday mornings were devoted to 
the teaching of this subject, when every lad in the first 
class was compelled to trace on the map with a pointer the 
various places and objects mentioned in his geography 
lesson. Friday afternoons were devoted to mental 
arithmetic, when apples and pence were the rewards to 
the successful students. 


The method of training a dull lad was this :—“* How 
many are 4and 5?” The answer would very likely be 10. 
The lad’s head would then receive a terrific blow to 
sharpen him for the question in another form. “‘ Suppose, 
now, you had 4 black puddings, and your grandmother 


Jacky Robinson. 


gave you other 5, how many would you have?” The 
answer would now likely be correct; but, if not, Jacky 
would place on the dunce’s head a pair of large horns, and 
compel him to walk backwards and forwards in the school 
until the lad’s mental powers were sufficrently aroused 
to answer questions correctly. 

But to see Jacky in a rage was a treat—only, however, 
to lookers on. If he heard a whisper in a class, he would 
ask the name of the transgressor, and, if no answer 
was forthcoming, he would exclaim, ‘‘By all ’at’s good, 
I'll make the dust fly.” And down the room he went, 
laying on his cane with all his might, until the dust rose 
like a sandstorm in the desert. 

Robinson’s scholars are in every part of the world— 
in America, India, Africa, New Zealand, and spread 
over the Continent of Europe. When he removed from 
the east-end and built himself a new school at the west- 
end of the village, his admirers and old scholars presented 
him with a silver tea and coffee service. Many of the 
contributions towards the testimonial came from a con- 
siderable (distance. The last few years of Robinson’s life 
were spent in retirement, away from Whickham, but his 
name is still a household word. 

The epitaph on his tombstone in Whickham Church- 
yard reads :— 

J. J. Ros 
Died September 
Aged 74 y 
Wx. Bourn, Whickham. 
THE REEDS OF TROUGHEND. 

Mr. Stokoe states in his notes to the ballad of Parcy 
Reed (p. 371)—‘‘ The direct line of the Reeds of Trough- 
end is, I believe, now extinct, and it seems curious that 
the estate is now in the possession of a gentleman of the 


INSON, 
25th, 1874, 
ears. 
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name of Hall.” I find from my note book that the pre- 
sent mansion was built by Elrington Reed in 1758. The 
estate was sold by his son, Elrington, who, as the writer 
states, died at the house of his daughter, Mrs. Hall, aged 
86. The son of Elrington Reed, whose name was 
Gabriel, leaving Northumberland, went to Scotland, be- 
came a sheep farmer in Sutherlandshire, and eventually 
one of the largest (if not the largest) in the kingdom. He 
married the daughter of Mackay of Bigghouse, a branch 
of the family of which Lord Reay is the present head, 
dying in 1851, leaving a family of two sons and six 
daughters, most of whom have offspring. 
J. C., Painswick. 
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BACHELOR OF MEDICINE. 

Two youths were arguing a disputed point in a local 
library, when one of them, referring to a certain author, 
said: ‘*He’s like te knaa. Wey, he’s a Bachelor 0’ 
Medicine.” The other youth replied : ** Wey, sartinlees ; 
aa knaa he’s not marriet !” 

THE SAME OLD GAME. 

A Quayside gentleman, hurrying to catch a ferryboat 
on the Tyne afew evenings ago, had not time to wait for 
the change for a half-crown which he handed to the book- 
ing clerk in Newcastle for his ticket. Next morning he 
called for the two shillings odd which he ought to have 
received. ‘Oh, yes,” said the wily booking clerk, 
** lots try that game on !” 

RAILWAY TRAINS. 

A railway porter at Leamside was asked by a pitman: 
** Dis the next train gan te Dorham?”  ‘‘No,” said the 
porter. ‘‘Wey,” retorted the pitman, “aa thowt aall 
trains went te Dorham?” ‘‘ Yo’r wrang,” was the signi- 
ficant reply : “‘ some on ’em gans te Sedgefield !” 


THE INCUBATOR. 

A pitman, living at New Herrington, who was reputed 
amongst his friends to be a “clever chep,” a short time 
ago bought an incubator, and with the aid of his son 
Jimmy, a lad fond of a practical joke, he put it to work, 
filling it with a liberal allowance of hens’ eggs. In due 
course they were hatched, but Geordie opened his eyes 
rather wide when he saw, instead of a brood of chickens, a 
clutch of ducklings, He pointed out the fact to Jimmy, 
who sagely remarked that the change had been brought 
about by his father looking at the eggs too much whilst 
moistening them. He therefore laid down a fresh hatch- 
ing, and declared his intention of leaving all further 
attendance on them in the hands of Jimmy. A week 
before the chickens were due, the latter reported that the 
eggs had been hatched. Geordie hurried to the incubator, 
but found, instead of a stock of young fowls, a swarm of 
unfledged blackbirds. Addressing his grinning “‘ young 
hopeful,” he said: ‘* Laddie, aa’ll nivvor use that hatchor 


agyen. Whe knaas but next time aa set it wi’ hens’ egys 
they might aall torn oot te be cocksparrers !” 
ADAM. 

Two miners were disputing on theology. One of them, 
an expounder of the divine revelation, was trying to im- 
press the wisdom of Adam on the other’s mind. ‘‘ Noo,” 
said he, “dis thoo not think, Geordie, that if Adam wis 
cummin here noo that he wad be the wisest man on arth?” 
**No, lad,” replied the other, ‘‘if he was cummin back 
noo, he waddint knaa the way te the stayshun !” 

A PRAYER. 

In South Shields, as in most of the towns of the North, 
it is customary at New Year to hold in the different 
chapels united prayer meetings. A year or two ago such 
a gathering was held in St. John’s Presbyterian Chapel, 
Saville Street, and a retired old salt of somewhat eccen- 
tric proclivities, thus concluded a fervent outburst of 
devotion :—‘‘O Lord, hev marcy on the drunken eldors; 
O Lord, hev marcy on the tippling ministers; and O 
Lord, hev marcy on them ’at stands in Hewison’s Bar 
wiv halves of brandy in their hands!” 

A TERRIBLE INCIDENT. 

Old Nicholas Nicholson, a North-Country sexton, like 
most other grave-diggers, was very much addicted to his 
glass. One evening, in the company of a few of his pot 
companions, he held high jinks in the village tap. Shift- 
ing from other topics, the conversation turned upon a 
grave-digger’s skill. ‘‘Hoo lang wad it tyek ye to myek 
a grave for me?” asked one of the company. ‘“‘ Get oot, 
hoo div aa knaa when you're gan te dee?” said Nicholas. 
* But aa can dig a grave as quick as onnybody here.’ 
** Whaat! an aad man like ye?” interposed a hewer who 
was more than half seas over. “If aa cuddent put a 
grave tegither suener than ye, aa’ll nivor gan intiv yen.” 
Highly incensed at such arrogance, old Nicholas retorted, 
** Aa'll tell ye whaat; aa want a grave for the morn, an’ 
aa'll give ye a bottle o’ whisky i’ yer pocket, an’ pay ye 
for yor wark, if ye can dig me yen between this and 
twelve o’clock te-neet.” ‘‘ Agreed,” said the hewer; “* let’s 
hev the bottle o’ whisky an’ the keys o’ the chorch gate, 
an’ mind an’ be sure ye cum at twelve.” Being informed 
of the spot whereon to operate, and taking a lantern from 
the house, the hewer repaired to the church-yard, for- 
getting to close the gate behind him. Eager to win his 
wager, and being rash with drink, he soon had a hole 
large enough and deep enough for a giant. Taking a pull 
at his whisky, he placed the bottle down at one end of 
the grave, and began to give a finishing touch to his 
work ; but, stumbling over the lamp, he extinguished the 
light. Not liking the darkness in such a place, he endea- 
voured to get out. Vain were his efforts; so, sulkily 
crouching down, he sat to await the visit of Nicholas. 
Seeing the gate open, a passer-by, for a short cut, 
crossed the church-yard, and stumbled in upon the half- 
drowsy hewer, who, starting up, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Aa say, 
wheivvor ye are, divvent ye touch ma spirit there.” 
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‘Oh, oh,” in agony exclaimed the intruder, ‘‘let me oot 
o’ this.” ‘Oot o’ this?” cried the hewer; ‘‘aa’s been 
trying a lang time, an’ aa cannot get oot. Just sit doon, 
an’ be quiet, an’ reach me ma spirit ; it’s just behint thor 
sumway.” ‘Oh, goodness all, help us!” cried the unfor- 
tenate in piteous accents. ‘Sit doon,” cried the hewer, 
‘tan’ be quiet, ye’ll suen be aall reet, man, for aad Nick’s 
sure to be here at twalve?” 


Porth-Countrp Obituaries, 





On the 16th of August, Mr. William Snowdon, farmer, 
of Horton Down Hill, near South Shields, died in the 
Ingham Infirmary, Westoe, from the effects of injuries 
received by having been thrown out of his trap while 
driving home on the 14th. The deceased was about 60 
years of age. 

On the 20th of August, was announced the death, which 
had taken place in London, of Mr. John Dobbin, a well- 
known artist and a native of Darlington. Years ago he 
painted a picture of the first railway train, which Mr. 
Henry Pease, of Darlington, purchased. 

Mr. Henry Angus Wilson, an active member of the 
local Baptist denomination, died on the 24th of August, 
at Heddon-on-the-Wall, his age being 83 years. The de- 
ceased had been connected with the old church in Tuthill 
Stairs, Newcastle. 

Mr. Thomas William Usherwood Robinson, proprietor 
of the extensive brewery at Houghton-le-Spring, which 
had been founded by his ancestors upwards of a hundred 
years since, died also on the 24th of August, at his resi- 
dence, Hardwick Hall, near Castle Eden. The deceased, 
who was 65 years of age, was formerly a captain in the 
North Durham Militia, and was a member of nearly all 
the public bodies of Houghton-le-Spring. He was also 
much interested in antiquities, of which he had made a 
great collection. 

Dr. Andrew Arnold, the oldest medical practitioner at 
Bishop Auckland, died suddenly on the 25th'of August. 

On the same day, at the age of 78, took place the 
death of Mr. John Liddell, J.P., coalowner, of Benwell 
Hall, Newcastle. Deceased was a partner in the Mickley, 
Cowpen, and other Coal Companies. 

Mr. George Smith Ranson, an ex-alderman of the 
borough of Sunderland, and a member of the firm of 
Ranson, Nelson, and Mesnard, solicitors, West Sunniside, 
died on the 26th of August. The deceased gentleman, 
who was 82 years of age, was Mayor of Sunderland during 
the municipal year 1856-57. 

A New South Wales journal, of July 13, recorded the 
death, on the previous day, of Mr. Nicholas Nielson, 
father of the manager of Wallsend Colliery in that colony. 
The deceased, who had reached the great age of 82, had 
been identified with mining work for 74 years, having 
started in Hebburn Colliery, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
when only seven years of age. 

On August 28th, Mr. Eldon Hastings, who for up- 
wards of forty years had been connected as manager and 
partner with the firm of Messrs. Robinson and Co., 
printers and wholesale stationers, Newcastle, died very 
suddenly at his residence, at Tynemouth, aged 63. 


On the 2nd of September, Mr. Alfred Backhouse, J.P., 
of Rilmore Hall, Croft, died suddenly at Dryderdale, his 
estate near Wolsingham, at the age of 66 years. The 
deceased gentleman was a magistrate of the county of 
Durham, and in 1885-6 he occupied the office of High 
Sheriff. 

Mr. Ephraim Lister, who for about 26 years had acted 
as local agent for the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
died in Newcastle on the 3rd of September, his age being 
62 years. 

At the age of 64 years, Mr. Oliver Young, one of the 
overseers of the parish of St. Mary’s, Gateshead, and long 
a well-known tradesman in that town, died on the 5th 
of September. 

On the 6th of September, the death was announced of 
Mr. Henry Benson, who for unwards of ten years had 
been employed as a reporter in connection with the press 
in Sunderland. He was 40 years of age. 


On the same day, in his 72nd year, died Mr. Joseph Wm. 
Elliott, of South Shields. He was an active supporter of 
the local Mechanics’ Institute, also of the old Mission Ship 
Debating Club, and more recently of the Literary and 
Debating Society. The deceased, in his earlier years, was 
in business as a chemist, but during the last fifteen years 
he had held the position of vaccination officer to the dis- 
trict of the South Shields Union. 

Dr. Luke Armstrong, a well-known and extensive 
medical practitioner in Newcastle, died at Cullercoats, 
after a prolonged illness, on the 9th of September. Born 
in the district of North Tyne, on the 18th of October, 
1835, he was in the 53rd year of his age. On the comple- 
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tion of his professional apprenticeship with Mr. Robert 
Wallis and the late Mr. Leonard Armstrong, surgeons, 
South Shields, he became, in 1856, assistant to Dr. Gibb, 
Newcastle, by whom he was subsequenly received into 
partnership. He afterwards entered into practice on his 
own account, and in 1865 he was appointed surgeon to the 
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Newcastle Dispensary. In 1868, he was elected assistant- 
surgeon to the Infirmary, and within two years he was 
raised to the position of full surgeon. Dr. Armstrong 
was closely associated with the Newcastle College of 
Medicine as one of its lecturers; and when in 1870 the 
College was made into the Faculty of Medicine of the 
University of Durham, he was appointed Registrar. 
The deceased gentleman at one time took akeen and 
active interest in aquatics and other athletic pursuits. 

On the 7th of September, Mr. Robert Walton Bain- 
bridge, for fifty years superintendent of the London Lead 
Company’s extensive mines in Teesdale and Weardale, 
died at Barnard Castle, his age being 83 years. 

Mr. John Phanuel Roe, chief engineer of the Consett 
Iron Company, died on the 8th of September, at the age 
of 73 years. 

The death was announced, on the 13th of September, of 
Mr. Thomas Crossling, glass merchant, Clayton Street, 
Newcastle, at the age of 59 years. The deceased was one 
of the leading members of St. James’s Congregational 
Church, Bath Road. 

On the 12th of September, Mr. Richard A. Proctor, the 
well-known astronomer, died at a private hospital in New 
York, U.S., of yellow fever, contracted in Florida. The 
deceased gentleman was the author of many popular 
scientific works. For many years he contributed a most 
valuable column of science gossip to the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, and on several occasions he visited Newcastle 
on his lecturing tours. Mr. Proctor was in the 52nd year 
of his age. 


Record of Ehents, 





florth-Countryp Occurrences, 


AUGUST. 


16.—Colonol Ducat, R.E., held an inquiry at the Town - 


Hall, Gateshead, into an application from the Corpora- 
tion of the borough to the Local Government Board to 
borrow £1,556, for the purpose of carrying out improve- 
ments at the Saltwell Park and Windmill Hills. 

—The foundation stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
were laid at Whitley. 

17.—Damage, estimated to amount to about £3,000, 
was done by a fire which broke out in the shipyard of 
Messrs. John Blumer and Co., North Dock, Sunderland. 

—A lad named William Wilkinson, aged 17, was fatally 
stabbed by William Pickering, another youth, 16 years of 
age, during an affray in which they were engaged at South 
Shields, and the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter against Pickering. 

18.—The foundation stone of a United Methodist Free 
Church was laid at the village of Milkwell Burn, near 
Ebchester. 

—The members of the Newcastle Literary Club visited 
Denton Hall, and were afterwards entertained by Dr. 
Hodgkin at his house in Benwell Dene. 

—Ross Fraser, a young man, who, accompanied by 
a collie dog, was performing a pedestrian journey from 
Edinburgh to London, arrived in Newcastle. The walker 
and his canine companion reached London on the 26th. 


20.—The Foreign Office published a despatch from Sir 
Robert Morier, the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burgh, to Lord Salisbury, dated June 30, in which his 
Excellency gave a detailed account of the enterprise of 
the Phenix Merchant Adventurers’ Company, of New- 
castle, in opening up, with a vessel under the command of 
Captain Wiggins, of Sunderland, a trade between Eng- 
land and Siberia, vid the Kara Sea. (See page 429.) 

—The miners employed at Murton and South Hetton 
Collieries, to the number of nearly 3,000, came out on 
strike, the disaffection being due to the dismissal of two 
hewers, whose cause the men supported. Summonses 
were taken out by the owners against a number of the 
workmen for having absented themselves from their work. 
The men, however, returned to work on the 25th, and the 
police proceedings were formally adjourned, to give the 
defendants an opportunity of paying the several sums 
asked for, and the costs. 

21.—Mr. W. G. Laws, City Engineer of Newcastle, 
issued a special report on the condition of the sewers in 
Jesmond, which he thought were in reasonably good 
order, and were exceptionally free from sewer gas. 

—The Rev. Henry J. Walmsley, the Roman Catholic 
priest of the neighbouring mission of Annitsford, was pre- 
sented with the honorary testimonial in vellum awarded 
by the Royal Humane Society, for saving a boy from 
drowning. The rev. gentleman’s congregation and many 
friends in the district also presented him with a purse of 
gold. 

22.—On this and the two following days, the autumn 
show of the Durham, Northumberland, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Botanical and Horticultural Society was held in 
the Leazes Park, Newcastle. The total takings for the 
three days (two of which were very wet) amounted to 
£498 13s, 9d. 

—What was described as a “‘cloud of bees” descended 
on the confectionery stalls in Bishop Auckland Market, 
and literally took possession of them. Business was 
stopped, and the owners of the stalls took to flight. 

—Probate of the will of the late Mr. Anthony Wilkin- 
son, J.P. and D.L., of Old Elvet, Durham, was granted 
to the executors, the value of the personalty being de- 
clared at £39,978 16s. 1d. 

23.—The Italian cruiser Piemonte was launched from 
the shipbuilding yard of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell, 
and Co., at Elswick. Lord Armstrong expressed his 
belief that the vessel, when she left the Tyne, would be 
the swiftest and most powerfully armed of her class in 
existence. 

25.—It was announced that Mr. D. W. Chalmers, chief- 
assistant in the reference department of the Newcastle 
Public Library, had been appointed librarian of the 
Norwood Public Library, one of the branches of the 
Lambeth Public Libraries. 

—A lad named Robert Furtis, about 16 years of age, 
was killed by lightning during a severe thunderstorm at 
Blyth. 

27.—The first meeting of the Local General Committee 
in connection with the visit of the British Association to 
Newcastle in 1889, was held in the Council Chamber, 
Town Hall, the Mayor presiding. The Mayor of New- 
castle, ex officio, was chosen chairman, and Professor 
Philipson vice-chairman of the committee. Professor 
Merivale, of the Durham College of Science, was ap- 
pointed secretary-in-chief. 

—A meeting of the Tyne Defence Committee was held 
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in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Newcastle, to receive 
the report of the Forth Defence Committee. On the 
motion of Lord Armstrong, seconded by Alderman Pot- 
ter, C.B., a general resolution was adopted that the 
Government should provide the means and the locality 
find the men. 

28.—A memorial stone to commemorate the death of 
the twenty-eight men and boys through the disastrous 
explosion at Elemore Colliery on December 2nd, 1886, 
was unveiled in St. Michael’s Churchyard, Easington 
Lane, by Mr. Lishman. 

29.—The Rev. H. T. Robson, of the Church of England 
Missionary Society, left Newcastle for London, en route 
for Lake Nyanza, in Africa. 

30.—After an existence of nine years and a half, the 
Tyneside Echo, a halfpenny evening paper, published in 
Newcastle, appeared for the last time. 

—The new church of St. Hilda was consecrated in 
Parkgate, Darlington. 

31.—The members of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Northumberland Archeological Society, and 
the Berwick Field Club visited Holy Island, and in- 
spected Lindisfarne Priory. 


SEPTEMBER. 

~.—The railway race ceased, and the “ Flying Scots- 
man” commenced to run between London and Edinburgh, 
vid Newcastle, in eight hours and a half. 

2.—A number of special religious services took place in 
Newcastle and Gateshead, preliminary to a conference of 
Bands of Hope, the principal preacher being Canon Wil- 
berforce, brother of the Bishop of Newcastle. On the fol- 
lowing day, a public meeting in connection with the pro- 
ceedings was held in Brunswick Place Chapel, Newcasile, 
the Sheriff being in the chair. After a breakfast given 
by the Mayor of Newcastle, on the morning of the 4th, 
the annual Band of Hope Union Conference was opened 
in the Central Hall. In the afternoon there was a ladies’ 
meeting, and in the evening the conference was held in the 
Central Hall. The chief feature of the programme on 
the 5th was a Garden Party given by the Sheriff in 
Jesmond Dene. The proceedings closed on the 6th, with 
a demonstration in the Town Hall, under the presidency 
of the Mayor of Newcastle. 

3.—The steamship Dragoon, belonging to the Tyne 
Steam Shipping Company, stranded in the river Scheldt, 
while on a voyage from the Tyne to Antwerp, and after- 
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wards became a total wreck. On the 15th, the steamer 
Earl Percy, the property of the same company, and bound 
for Rotterdam from Newcastle, sank off Whitby, after 
having been in collision with the Sunderland steamer, 
the Wear. On neither occasion, fortunately, was there 
any loss of life. 

4.—A new Presbyterian Church, erected in Burdon 
Terrace, West Jesmond, Newcastle, and intended to be 
occupied unitedly by the Barras Bridge congregation 
and that recently formed in Jesmond, was opened by the 
Rev. Dr. Oswald Dykes. Mr. W. L. Newcombe was the 
architect of the building. (See page 79.) 

5.—The Hylton Road Board Schools, Sunderland, built 
at a cost of about £8,000, and planned to accommodate 
1,300 children, were formally opened. 

—As chairman of a special committee appointed twelve 
months previously, Mr. William Smith presented to the 
City Council, Newcastle, an exhaustive report on the 
system of keeping Corporation agcounts, and its business 
generally. 

—Following the example of the other contracting 
bodies, the South Shields Town Council determined to 
discontinue its subscription towards the Tyne time-gun. 
Professor Piazzi Smith, ex-Astronomer-Royal for Scot- 
land, who had taken an active part in the establishment 
of the gun, wrote to Mr. David Reid, Newcastle, sug- 
gesting that an application should be made to the Govern- 
ment to take up and continue the working of it. The 
matter was subsequently referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Tyne Improvement Commission. 

7.—A new building, named the Jubilee Hall, for the 
purpose of holding public meetings and entertainments, 
was opened at Rothbury, the chair on the occasion being 
occupied by Lord Armstrong. 

—It was announced that Councillor Walter Scott, of 
Newcastle, and Messrs. C. de Murieta and Co., of Lon- 
don, had purchased the Airside Steel and Iron Works, 
Hunslet, Leeds, for £29,000. 

9.—The old colours of the first battalion of the Durham 
Regiment of Light Infantry were deposited in Durham 
Cathedral. 

—A ship captain named George Harrod was found to 
have died under suspicious circumstances at Sunderland ; 
and two women and a young man were arrested on the 
charge of having robbed him and caused his death. 

10.—A new Board School was opened at Gosforth. 

—It was announced that, under the will of Mr. 
William Johnstone Newall, of South Street, Park Lane, 
and Cannon Street, London, who died on the 26th of 
July, aged 86 years, his brother, Mr. Robert Stirling 
Newall, of Ferndene, Gateshead, had been left sole 
legatee, the value of the personal estate being declared 
at £257,385 13s. 3d. 

12,—A boy named James Blackwood, 14 years of age, 
committed suicide by hanging at Gateshead. 

13.—The boys’ camp, after a successful career of seven 
weeks, on the sands between Blyth and Hartley, was 
struck for the season. 

14.—The Rev. Joseph Bush, President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, and his assistant, the Rev. Talalun Newton, 
attended a reception meeting in Jesmond Wesleyan 
Church, Newcastle. 

—A large ground shark, measuring about 124 feet long, 
was caught off the Tyne. 


General Occurrences. 


AUGUST. 


16.—A collision occurred between the steamers Thing- 
valia and Geiser, near Sable Island, in the Atlantic, 
when 100 persons were drowned. 

19.—General Boulanger was elected for the Depart- 
ments of the Somme, the Charente Inferieure, and the 
Nord, by large majorities. 

20.—The first national co-operative festival was held at 
the Crystal Palace. Over 50,000 persons were present. 

21.—The United States Senate refused to ratify the 
Fisheries Treaty with Great Britain. 

22.—_The Queen opened new municipal buildings at 
Glasgow, afterwards visiting the Exhibition. On the 
following day her Majesty visited Paisley. 

24.—Presiden’ Cleveland sent to the United States 
Congress a message urging a policy of retaliation towards 
Canada. 

25.—Gordon Hare shot his father, Major Hare, at Sur- 
biton, and afterwards committed suicide. 

28.—Mr. Joseph Simmonds, the aeronaut, was attempt- 
ing to descend from a balloon, near Maldon, Essex, when 
it became unmanageable. The balloon struck the ground, 
rebounded, was torn by a tree, and exploded with a loud 
report, fifty feet from the ground. The car fell to the 
earth with Simmonds and two companions inside. Mr. 
Simmonds was killed, the others escaping with severe 
injuries. 

31.—A woman named Mary Ann Nichols was brutally 
murdered in Whitechapel. The event caused a great sen- 
sation, as the victim was horribly mutilated. It was the 
third case of the kind in the locality. 

—A serious earthquake was reported from New Zea- 
land. The cathedral of Christchurch was damaged. 


SEPTEMBER. 


4.—A terrible railway accident occurred in Dijon, 
France. A train ran off the line when another was ap- 
proaching in an opposite direction. Twelve persons were 
killed and forty injured. 

5.—The British Association commenced its sittings at 
Bath. 

6.—A hundred and fifty persons lost their lives during 
a terrible cyclone in Cuba. 

8.—Another terrible crime was perpetrated in White- 
chapel, being the fourth in that part of London. The 
victim was again a woman. She also was horribly muti- 
lated. It was subsequently found that her name was 
Annie Chapman. Up to the 15th no solution of these 
mysteries had been found. 

14.—News was received of the murder of Major Bart- 
telot in Central Africa. The gallant officer, second son of 
Sir Walter Barttelot, M.P., was in command of an expe- 
dition that had been sent out to assist Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, of whom no authentic accounts had been re- 
ceived since April. 

—Mr. William Redmond, M.P., was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, for inciting people to obstruct the 
deputy-sheriff in the execution of his duty, at Coolroe, 
Treland, on August 16th. 
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